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NOTES 

Tue Prime Minister made a great speech at Birmingham 
on Tuesday night in connection with the annual Con- 
ference of Conservative Associations. We cannot recall 
any previous utterance of his so weighty, so pregnant with 
suggestion, so wholly compact of political sagacity and 
wisdom. He began by referring to one or two topics 
of British legislation, and by complaining that the Glad- 
stonians were far from thorough in their handling of them. 
If, for instance, you are to alter the incidence of rates, 
you must not leave out the mortgage and debenture 
holder. Again, the fact that a great deal of land has 
gone out of cultivation is simply due to Free Trade: an 
excellent policy on the whole, but not without its draw- 
backs. Once more, if the electoral system is to be over- 
hauled, Ireland will lose a good many members, while the 
‘populous, and I may add, Anglo-Saxon’ districts of the 
country will at last get their due share of representation. 
But, Lord Salisbury went on to say (after a characteristic 
gibe at village councils), the next election must turn not 
on these questions but on the Union. ‘It is as a Unionist 
party that we appeal to your suffrages.’ Hence the neces- 
sity, which he solemnly impressed on the Birmingham 
Conservatives, of making the task of the Liberal Unionists 
‘easy for them’: for have they not given us ‘ the heartiest, 
the fullest, the most loyal support’? As for political 
meteorology, every flowing tide has its ebb: and if Con- 
servatives speculate on what is likely to happen in the 
event of defeat, that is because the result of the election 
whatever it be, will lessen the activity of neither con- 
querors nor conquered. 





Lorp Satissury next discussed, in a passage of great 
power, the possibility of the House of Lords rejecting 
a Gladstonian Home Rule Bill. The abuse that was 
hurled at that Chamber would not make it swerve from 
its duty as a trustee of the national interests. The 
analogy of Lord Grey’s Reform Bill was entirely mislead- 
ing. Lord Grey did not skulk behind studied ambigui- 
ties. The country had pronounced for ‘the bill, the whole 
bill, and nothing but the bill.” And so, when the country 
had had a Home Rule Bill laid before it, and had ex- 
pressed approval of such a measure, Mr. Gladstone would 
not have much trouble with the House of Lords, To 
menace the Peers was easy enough. But their over- 
throw would mean a revolution, and ‘ you can’t have a re- 
volution with limited liability.’ After all, the great reason 
for being ready to spend so many years in fighting the ques- 
tion of Home Rule was that our Imperial supremacy was 
bound up with it, and on our Imperial supremacy depended 
our trade, our commerce, the success of our commercial 
enterprises, and the wages of every working-man. Cut off 
our possessions, and England will be unable to feed more 
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than a third of her population. If we give up Ireland 
other nations will not be slow to realise our weakness. 
Lord Salisbury then went on to utter a well-timed warning 
against the abuse of ecclesiastical influence in politics: a 
vice peculiar to no form of religious belief, but a parasite 
that saps the vitality of all. He drew a vivid picture— 
foreshadowed by the events of the last twelve months 
—of what Ireland under Home Rule would be, especially 
it the Ulster men took Mr. Gladstone's hint to help them- 
selves. Finally, he concluded with a magnificent perora- 
tion to the effect that the inevitable is with us—not with 
Mr. Gladstone; that the course of the world’s destiny is 
with us, not with him; that the tendency is all towards 
the union of separate nationalities and kingdoms. ‘ Do 
you imagine,’ he asked, ‘that at the bidding of Mr. Glad- 
stone the steady course of the earth, as destined by Provi- 
dence, shall be turned back?’ Not Mr. Gladstone him- 
self, we take it, will dare to say Yes to that. On Wednes- 
day the Prime Minister was entertained to luncheon, and 
after a graceful tribute to Lord Lytton’s memory, he 
reverted to the anxiety of the Government at the hostile 
tariffs growing up on all sides that threaten to stifle our 
foreign trade. The danger was that what we deem the 
errors of foreign statesmen may be translated into fact by 
the suffering of the commercial classes, and, still worse, 
of the industrial labourers depending upon them. The 
trouble in the rural districts also received attention. 





Lorp Hartington followed up his admirable speech at 
Crieff last week by presiding at a banquet given in honour 
of Mr. Goschen at Edinburgh on Friday se’nnight. In pro- 
posing the toast of the evening he eulogised his old friend 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer as an independent poli- 
tician with the courage of his opinions, and as a practical 
statesman who, so far as a layman was capable of judging, 
had regulated the finances of the country with wisdom and 
with success. But he took occasion more particularly to 
extol him—and justly—for the loyalty and self-sacrifice 
he had shown in waiving his claims to the leadership of 
the House of Commons (an honour to which none who 
had sat there so long could be insensible) when it became 
apparent that another man would be more likely to com- 
mind the enthusiasm of the party. Lord Hartington 
wound up by announcing his belief that though several 
county seats may be lost at the general election, there 
is every reason to expect that in the great manufacturing 
and industrial centres of population we shall more than 
hold our own. So be it. 





Mr. GoscueNn responded to the toast of his health in 
no less manly a strain than Lord Hartington’s. ‘We 
don’t know the word “claims,’’ he declared, ‘in the 
Liberal Unionist party’: with examples of self-denial like 
Lord Hartington and Mr. Chamberlain before him, it was 
not for him to seek the gratification of personal ambition. 
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He disclaimed all feeling of resentment against Edin- 
burgh for rejecting him: on the contrary, he looked to 
the electors there to avenge him of his enemies, and 
twitted the Gladstonians in the Childers division with 
their reluctance to provoke a contest. Perhaps, after all, 
they knew that the bubbles which charmed South Molton 
would burst in South Edinburgh: especially, he might 
have added, as South Edinburgh is being beleaguered by 
a real, a heaven-born, candidate. He did not attempt 
to make light of the recent bye-election, which had been 
won simply by promises. In that coin, Mr. Goschen 
plainly avowed, we cannot do business. Every Government, 
every self-respecting party, must pay its promises in hard 
cash : the Gladstonian promises, on the other hand, are 
but so much inconvertible paper. The Newcastle pro- 
gramme might be summed up as a ‘ blooming plant.’ If 
seats were only to be won by such methods—by promises 
to benefit one class at the expense of another—-then, in 
Heaven’s name, said Mr. Goschen in a noble and spirited 
outburst, let us be content to lose them till disillusionment 
and disappointment restore them to us. There is, beyond 
question, a true ring about this utterance, which was an 
apt commentary on Lord Hartington’s remark: that Mr. 
Goschen has never sought popularity by professing to be 
more Radical than the Radicals themselves. 





Besipes the speeches of the week, two contributions 
of considerable, though diverse, significance have been 
made to political controversy in the shape of letters from 
the Duke of Argyll and Sir William Harcourt. Of Sir 
William’s long epistle, whose occasion is the bye-election 
in East Dorset, it is impossible to speak with respect and 
difficult to speak with patience. It is nothing but a 
cunning and shameless recommendation of the Gladstonian 
party to the cupidity of the agricultural labourer. The 
crowning superiority of the Gladstonians is, it seems that 
they are ‘in touch with the peasant.’ Wherefore they are 
to restore the villages to the villagers. Every one is to 
have a voice in the management of his own affairs. Allot- 
ments, local endowments—all things, in short—are to 
be handed over to village councils. Why not let every 
cottage manage ‘its own affairs’ on the same prin- 
ciple? That Conservative legislation was ‘ incurably 
tainted’ with distrust of the people, we knew already ; 
but no one before Sir William Harcourt has had the 
ingenuity to discover or the audacity to proclaim, in 
the face of the last five years’ record, that Ireland 
has steadily ‘ blocked the way’ of the Unionist Govern- 
ment, and will continue to do so. Of a very different 
tenour is the Duke of Argyll’s letter, which amounts to a 
very able and pointed re-statement of the Unionist con- 
tention that what the Gladstonians call the details of a 
Home Rule Bill are in sober truth its principles, and that 
the country is entitled to have them placed before it. 


In Spain, the upshot of Senor Canovas del Castillo’s new 
arrangement is that he admits to office the Conservative 
irregulars who follow the tempestuous Romero Robledo., 
How far the erratic ‘Colonel of Hussars ’ will strengthen 
the Cabinet remains to be seen; still responsibilities may 
tame even a Peninsular Lord Randolph. The weak point in 
the reconstitution appears to be the entrustment of finance 
to Sefior Castaneda, an unknown septuagenarian. However, 
at Madrid, where a moderate deficit is hailed as an un- 
equivocal success, the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s lines 
fall in pleasant places. There is no evidence to show 
that the Conservative majority is more stable than that of 
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the Liberals ; still the country troubles itself but little 
about Outs and Ins, and when Canovas goes out, then enter 
Sagasta as a matter of course. The permanent element in 
the constitution is always the sagacious Queen-Regent : 
but, again, her power depends on the frail life of the baby- 
king. Spain, nevertheless, is buoyant in decrepitude, and, 
her independence being a European necessity, she is far 
surer of fair-play than, say, Bulgaria or even Belgium. 





Tue change in Brazil happened in this wise. On Mon- 
day the chiefs of the Brazilian squadron in Rio Bay, sup- 
posed to be devoted to Fonseca’s interests, headed what 
is called a ‘naval demonstration’ against the Dictator. 
Joined by a portion of the garrison in the capital, they 
directed their attack on the naval arsenal, which was cap- 
tured with the loss of a labourer, killed by a stray shot. 
Then the President, who is said to be ill-—he has a trick 
of being ill when revolutions are brewing—flung up the 
game, ‘ to save bloodshed.’ Peixoto is therefore President, 
by the grace of the navy and a portion of the army. The 
inhabitants of the capital were in a panic while the insur- 
rection was in progress, but gave way to demonstrations of 
joy, real or simulated, when its success became known. 
A part of the Brazilian liberties has already been re- 
stored. The state of siege at Rio has been raised; the 
censorship of the press and of the telegraphs has been 
partially removed. There will probably be an attempt to 
pacificate the south: but the navy is meantime master of 
the situation in Brazil, as lately in Chili. It is possible 
that the army will be found disputing with it the privilege 
of demonstrating and of setting up and down rulers and 
forms of government, and that the States of the Federation 
will be found at loggerheads with each other and with 
the central power. What one sees before Brazil is a long 
vista of revolution. 





Tue recent changes in the Roumanian Cabinet may 
after all result in a crisis: as one of the new Ministers is 
hostile to the Triple Alliance, and the party which keeps 
the Ministry in office threatens to withdraw its support 
on that account, despite the fact that King Charles holds 
the foreign policy of the country in his own hands, and 
accepts him as a useful subordinate. That the adhesion 
of Roumania to the policy of the Alliance is assured may 
be reasoned from the fact that the small-arms factory at 
Steyr, closely connected with the Austrian Government, 
has just agreed to a contract for the delivery within the 
next two years of 220,000 Mannlicher rifles. If all reports 
be true, Prince Ferdinand continues to assert his indepen- 
dence of M. Stambouloff. King Milan, for a large con- 
sideration, has signed himself out of all rights in Servia— 
including the right to advise or to succeed his son: so 
that the heir-presumptive is now a major in the army, 
of no great repute or favour. 





Art Sydney there seems to be every disposition to allow 
Mr. Dibbs to meander peacefully through a programme of 
futilities until he gets to the question of Protection. Sir 
Henry Parkes has yielded the lead of the Opposition to 
Mr. Reid, a free-trader and anti-federationist. In view of 
the Premier's coolness on this question, the commonwealth 
scheme will ‘hang up’ for some time, especially as Queens- 
land is not likely to be alone in refusing to move before 
New South Wales. The financial statement is due on the 
first of next month: till which date Mr. Dibbs will hanker 
at the electoral law, and at the labour question. And if 
the labour members are to be bribed with manhood 
suffrage and arbitration boards, that may help forward his 
new tariff (which is all in favour of the home producer) : 
in which case he will last until a general election. 
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Peruaps the most significant commentary upon that 
portion of Lord Carrington’s speech which dealt with the 
relations between the colonies and the Colonial Office 
comes from Melbourne, where Mr. Munro, the Premier, 
and two ex-Premiers—(the Hon. James Service and Mr. 
Gillies)—have inquired, and denied that there has been 
friction of any sort. Mr. Gillies, being ‘ born respectful,’ 
took upon him to doubt the accuracy of the report. Mr. 
Munro (denying that the voluntary contribution for an 
Australian squadron is in any way a tax) blandly assumed 
that the speech was ‘ made in the interests of the political 
party to which Lord Carrington belongs.’ In Adelaide 
there have been words to the same purpose. Sir Henry 
Parkes—(a politician, remember, with a bit upon his 
tongue)—could only say of his former Governor ‘that he 
is a man who will not be suppressed,’ and then add, in 
the course of an interview, certain expressions so pointedly 
approving Lord Hopetoun’s sentiments that they con- 
stitute—in themselves alone—a strong argument against 
Lord Carrington. 





‘Tue hearing of the Canadian election petitions is show- 
ing that, although the Loyalists are not free from corrup- 
tion, the Secessionist party is rooted and grounded in it ; 
and many of its members will find their elections annulled. 
Sir John Thompson, who is for all practical purposes at the 
head of the Ministry, has pledged the Government to 
cleanse the administrative branches of corruption by 
means of punishments severe and prompt. He has also 
spoken soundly as to the desire of his colleagues to 
strengthen the Imperial bonds. To this end the appoint- 
ment in England of a commission to encourage crofter 
immigration into Manitoba, and the means to be taken 
by the War Office to acquaint officers of the Dominion 
militia with the organisation of the troops in Britain, 
are commendable measures. Sir John Thompson’s attack 
upon the British press was most unwarrantable : for the 
misrepresentations he complains of are usually to be 
found in telegrams from Canada, which are scarce ever 
to be taken on trust. But Sir John will find in Radical 
and Conservative journals alike a strong desire to back 
the Loyalist policy, and at the same time to promote 
the commercial interests of the Dominion. Himself or 
Sir Charles Tupper might do much in this direction 
by promoting the freer circulation of Canadian papers 
in England—(whatever the shade of opinion)—and by 
making the statistical returns something more accessible 
to such as want to see them. 





Tue strike in the Pas-de-Calais coal-fields now affects 
some forty thousand men. At one colliery only does 
work proceed, and there under the protection of troops ; 
and several outrages have occurred, including the inevitable 
appeal to dynamite. The demand for higher wages and 
shorter hours cannot be granted at the present price of 
coal, especially as the men are making between five and 
six francs a-day. Those masters who have made inde- 
pendent offers now hold that nothing can be done for 
peace until the Chamber pass a law enforcing pensions 
for retired miners: a bill which must tend to reduce 
wages. The Government has done its utmost to promote 
arbitration: but the miners refused to listen to their 
representative in the Chamber, who had promised that 
they should submit to the appointment of ten experts 
nominated from both parties ; and so long as M. Clémen- 
ceau continues to use the trouble as a means of paralysing 
his opponents, they will continue in their foolishness. An 
appeal has been made to foreign miners. An .English 
M.P., of whom none ever heard before, has announced his 
sympathy.’ But when we consider that the military has 
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the utmost difficulty in restraining the mobs, that the 
gendarmes are chiefly employed in coercing tradesfolk to 
sell food to the strikers, the action of the Parisian Muni- 
cipality—a body with an execrable jtradition—in voting 
twelve thousand francs to the strike fund is more than 
amazing : it is Parisian. 





Tuem that the gods have a mind to destroy, they are in 
the habit (there is reason to believe) of previously driving 
mad. But we sincerely trust that the infatuation which 
has so blinded the ex-Moderators of the Church of Scot- 
land as to lead them to select Dr. Charteris for the 
Moderatorship of the next General Assembly in no wise 
presages the dissolution of a great institution. That Dr, 
Charteris has a tolerable share of learning is possible 
enough ; that he has a certain popular facility of preach- 
ing is well known. Nor would we grudge him such credit 
as may spring from the assiduous cultivation of a species 
of unwholesome piety which, while it disgusts rational 
men, is the very life and breath of the tuft-hunters, 
the busybodies, and the prigs who compose the Guilds, 
or whatever they are called, that prey upon the life 
of the Scots Church. But to select for the chair a gentle- 
man who has just had the audacity to set forth in a semi- 
official organ a monstrous proposal to divide the endow- 
ments of the Church with any sect that may desire a 
share was surely a singularly unwise, a singularly inex- 
pedient, a singularly ill-timed thing to do, when the 
enemy, if not thundering at the gates, is stealthily 
undermining the citadel. The foolish thing about such 
foolish schemes is that while they annoy and depress all 
loyal Churchmen, they do nothing in the world to appease 
the Dissenters, who would indeed be a good deal more 
unprincipled than we take them for were their mouths to 
be shut by a portion of the loaves and fishes. But Dr. 
Charteris has very little idea of what a good Churchman 
is; and his mental idiosyncrasy is indistinguishable from 
that of a U.P. We suppose, however, that it is too late 
to undo the mischief which the right reverend fathers 
have wantonly wrought. 





Lorp Lytron was perhaps the ‘cleverest’ man of his 
generation, using the epithet in a strictly limited and 
special sense. The son of a man who touched many 
things and achieved success in almost all, he was not slow 
to display so happy a turn for literature that some thirty 
years ago one Owen Meredith was the rising hope of them 
that take an interest in English letters. This early ex- 
pectation has not been realised; but the considerable 
volume of his work includes not a little that is really 
graceful, ingenious, and striking. His career as a states- 
man was varied and full of vicissitudes. It was his 
destiny, when Viceroy of India, to be the main agent in 
a foreign policy which, though unquestionably far-sighted 
and judicious, was involved in the British mind with a 
heavy expenditure of money, which was necessary, and a 
still heavier sacrifice of life, which was not. The British 
ass could never forgive him his exceptional abilities, nor 
take kindly to the Oriental cast of his imagination. As 
our Ambassador in Paris, he acquitted himself with grace 
and dignity, nor could any more worthy to succeed Lord 
Lyons have been chosen for the post. Yet the impression 
his life produces is that of hope perpetually deferred, of 
promise that never ripened into performance. How richly 
Nature endowed him his verse remains to show. That 
Lucile, written as it is in a hopelessly inappropriate and 
impossible metre, is not wholly a failure, and is indeed 
often both powerful and affecting, is the best commentary 
that could be offered upon the quality and the limitations 
of his genius. 
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THE DUKE AND THE DEMAGOGUE 


F Mr. Arthur Arnold’s letter of the 7th November 
had no merit save that it provoked the Duke of 
Argyll’s answer in The Times of Monday, it would still 
be entitled to good-natured consideration by Unionists. 
But it has merits of its own. There was a candour 
about it which, account for it as you please, makes it 
touching. A Gladstonian candidate who actually writes 
to a very popular paper—a paper seen by all who look at 
more than their own party organ—to say that Mr. Glad- 
stone must really not be asked to divulge the details of 
his bill for the settlement of Ireland, for that if by any 
chance he (Mr. Gladstone) condescended to comply with 
the demand, he (the said Gladstonian candidate) might 
be horribly worried to say what he thought of the said 
details, must be a person at whom it is either unfair or 
inhuman to strike. He either must be transparently 
honest—and so an object of some respect—or he must 
be afflicted with a form of deficiency which the common 
consent of decent people has marked out as an unfit 
object for derision. Many untaught little boys who 
are not old enough to know better, jeer at the village 
‘natural. But, for our part, we tender Mr. Arthur 
Arnold our most distinguished compliments, and are 
content to remark that in his innocence he gave away 
the secret of Gladstonian policy. Let us, said Mr. 
Arthur Arnold, conceal our intentions till we are in, 
and then it will be too late to stop us. One ought 
really to be obliged to a Gladstonian candidate who 
is thus frank and free. 

But though the individual Mr. Arthur Arnold is 
safe from blows, the general attitude, state of mind, 
scheme—or whatever you please to call it—which he 
has revealed is a very fair subject for criticism. The 
Duke of Argyll has not been wanting to himself and 
to the opportunity. In Monday's Times he turned 
this precious plea inside out. The Gladstonians ask 
that in order to facilitate their return to power they 
should be allowed to keep dark not the mere details 
but the very fundamental principles of their Irish 
policy. It is as if a party which had announced its 
intention of ridding England of the burden of defend- 
ing the coaling-stations were to refuse to tell us whether 
it proposed to do this by handing over Gibraltar to 
Spain and Malta to Italy or not. Unfortunately, the 
game of politics is one in which your adversary is en- 
titled by all the rules to force your hand if he can. 
The Duke of Argyll has undertaken to make the 
Gladstonian candidate show his cards: and it is hap- 
pily the case that in this game the refusal to show 
is apt to be damaging to the player who refuses. The 
Duke asks the Gladstonian to be good enough to de- 
fine a detail. In his opinion the question whether 
Ireland is to be represented in the Imperial Parliament 
or not is no detail: it is a fundamental, and so Mr. 
Gladstone held in 1886. It has become convenient to 
him to alter the name of the thing, but it is out of his 
power to alter its nature. Therefore it behoves the 
Gladstonian to make it clear whether he does or does 
not intend to have a contingent of Irish members in 
the Imperial Parliament, though we shall not trouble 
him to tell us if it be to ‘ consist of 30 or 35 or 40 mem- 
bers... The number is the detail: the fact is matter 
of principle. Again, says the Duke, ‘ It is not a matter 
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of detail but of principle whether or no the British 
people are to have the corresponding right to send a 
contingent to the new Irish Parliament as a security 
for the minority.’ Let the Gladstonians give us Yes or 
No on these points, and we wil] not trouble them about 
the mere strength of the representatives. It is not a 
matter of detail but of principle whether or not the 
constitution of this country is to beeome Federal. Let 
us have Yes or No on this point: and again we will 
leave the details of how it is to be done to be settled 
when Parliament comes to do it. If the answer be re- 
fused—as it has been, and will continue to be, refused 
—then we know that the Gladstonians are simply con- 
cealing their policy because they know that to reveal 
it would either frighten crowds of voters on their own 
side over to, or back to, the Unionist side, or provoke 
a split with the serried and resolute phalanx of Irish 
Separatists without which, as they are well aware, 
they cannot hope to possess a working majority in 
the next Parliament. 

The Irish Separatists, who can be as candid as Mr. 
Arthur Arnold at times, and who are, besides, aware 
that they have their hook in Mr. Gladstone’s nostril, 
were good enough to spend much of last Sunday in 
producing illustrations in support of the Duke of 
Argyll’s letter. A meeting was held at Mitchelstown 
in the square in which, so said Honest John Dillon, 
the cause of the people overcame coercion on an historic 
occasion. It met, this meeting, to vote a resolution 
which concluded in these terms: ‘That while we in- 
dignantly repudiate the allegation that the Irish cause is 
to be made “subservient” to the emergencies of English 
Liberalism, we consider it prudent and patriotic to trust 
for the time-being to the promises of the Grand Old 
Man, reserving to ourselves the right to refuse any Home 
Rule Bill, from any source whatever, derogatory to the 
honour of Ireland.’ ‘ For the time-being’ is good. It is 
a very measured confidence, indeed, that which Irishmen 
are to repose in the Grand Old Man. ‘There is no 
foolish unreserved devotion, you observe : no belief that 
what the Grand Old Man approves must certainly be 
best. Nothing of the sort. Under cover of a profession of 
confidence which the Separatists hardly care to word 
civilly, a distinct warning is given to the Grand Old 
Man that, if his bill is not all the Separatists can desire, 
it will be thrown in his face. Thus timeously do the 
Separatist leaders confirm the Duke of Argyll’s con- 
tention: that the silence of the Gladstonians is due to 
the conviction that they must satisfy the Separatists, 
and that what will serve this turn would revolt the 
English and Scots voter. What the anti-Parnellites 
will demand we know. It is whatever was demanded 
by Parnell. We shall not maintain that, if ever the 
priests think it safe to do with less, therefore O’Brien 
and Dillon will not be found eating their pledges—or 
being whipped out of Irish politics : our opinion of the 
honour and consistency of these gentlemen is of old 
standing, and recent events have shown what to think 
of the sources of their power. For the present, how- 
ever, there is no sign that the priests are so far out of 
love with their appearance as the masters of the posi- 
tion that they think it safe to demand less. Until they 
do, the Gladstonians must be prepared to comply with 
Separatist exactions, and that is both the key to their 
situation and the explanation of their silence. 
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LOOSE IMAGINATIONS 


N an age sore vexed by the burthen of intellectual 
commerce—when the inspiration of Heaven, as 
one saith, is bargained away in the dearest market, your 
philosophic statesman is still an improving spectacle. 
The type has become fairly common. It is, however, 
almost disinterested. Popularity, of course, is the 
aim of them that makes speeches. Yet a Chancellor of 
the Exchequer who cultivates his imagination is, after 
all, an intelligent person. 

But no one, nowadays, who values his throat at (say) 
fifty years’ purchase can allow a sophism to pass un- 
challenged. Mere self-preservation, therefore, shall 
excuse us if we examine a late speech of the Lord 
Rector of Edinburgh. Mr. Goschen, though a states- 
man, remains a Liberal. He is the natural victim, 
that is, of the Plausible. His utterance on the 19th 
was good counsel—to the instructed. But his emphasis 
was unwisely distributed: and the whole thing, as 
advice to the commons, was in a dangerously optimistic 
vein. Two things Luther feared, epicurism and en- 
thusiasm—‘ two schisms yet to come. The Scots 
student is dogmatic from the first. Imagination (we 
care not though he come from Glasgow itself) is in 
most cases beyond his ken. And the effort there- 
after which Mr. Goschen recommends must take ,re- 
sult in the development of prigs. The truth is that 
the average man had best leave imagination alone. 
Sympathy and alertness of mind are all very well. But 
he may as soon picture to himself the path of the stars 
(or the vices of Russian officials) as make a forecast of 
twelve months in the affairs of his country. For the 
knowledge is wanting to him ; in one case no more than 
in the other. Sympathy grows upon this taproot of 
acquaintance. Imagination can only build with the 
bricks of fact. Prophets may never prophesy until they 
know. Imagination, then, prospective or retrospective, 
is not for the general. Your good citizen may not deal 
in visions of the past, nor comprehend the questions of 
the present. What can he make of Tiryns or Byzan- 
tium ?—of Baboo, Boer, or (for that matter) Mr. 
O’Brien? Our ignorance, it is true, is a misfortune to 
the world. It all but disqualifies us as an imperial 
race. The dull and thick-skinned Briton must make 
blunders. But it is knowledge, in the first place—not 
imagination, nor even sympathy—that he wants. When 
he strains after these last it is that his blunders become 
crimes, himself a menace to civilisation. His efforts 
end in the transference of his environment—the en- 
vironment of Clapham—to the subject considered. 
He puts himself, he would say, in the (given) poor 
devil’s place : himself with all his antecedents and con- 
ventions. And the poor devil commonly pays, in the 
end, for his patron’s clumsiness. In this temper of re- 
solved virtue, for example, we emancipated the negro, 
to his hurt ; believed in Bulgrecities, to our own ; and 
set up the Calcutta Municipality to affront the in- 
telligence of the world. Our good Bumble, in fact, 
has a Procrustean imagination: and the less Mr. 
Goschen tempts him to use it the better—even for 
Mr. Goschen’s self. 

For, given the knowledge and all good will, who 
shall impart judgment to the fool? Instruction, may- 
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be, is the fruit of the stick. But wit and wisdom are 
born with a man. If patience be the chief result of 
study, impatience is the mark at once and the punish- 
ment of folly. The Constructive Imagination must 
It is impossible, on evolution- 
ary (or Tory) lines, to look far into the future. For 
it is impossible to tell what the disposition or the re- 
quirements of the country will be in thirty years from 


be mainly Radical. 


now. Mr. Goschen’s rabbits and bumble-bees apart, 
the development of our institutions, the improvement 
of manners and of education, the discoveries of science, 
the fortune of war, cannot be predicted severally. And 
their combination is past the skill of man to decipher. 
For a Tory, therefore, sagacity is the one virtue of a 
statesman. Continuous development—slow, but only 
slow because slowness is sure—is our ideal. Caution, 
it is true, may be carried too far. Lord Beaconsfield 
once called his party a mule which could engender 
nothing. But sterility is not the curse of Toryism, old 
or new. ‘The Conservatism of mere interests is both 
It is mumbling, moreover, at 
this moment the thistle of forgotten economics. But, 
taking the Unionist party as a whole, we have the 


sterile and obstinate. 


virtues of our qualities. We legislate, as it were, on 
a sure foothold; with such foresight as may be, but 
considering, above all, the requirements of the instant 
future. Parliament exists, we remember, to adapt our 
institutions to current needs. 

Your Radical, on the other hand, legislates on first 
principles. He is of opinion that he ought to be 
liberated from institutions. The man he deals in 
is—not English or Scottish but—abstract humanity, 
divested of attributes. It is easy for the Constructive 
Imagination, when it is Radical, to produce its pro- 





phetic and propagandist romance. And thereupon 
men wag their heads, saying, ‘ Behold the soul of the 
wide world, dreaming on things to come.’ It is easy 
for Bellamies and Morrises—Bekkers of the future 
without Bekker’s learning—to paint their polities. 
Their citizens are not passionate organisms but blocks 
guiltless alike of passion and of brain, digestive tubes, 
forked radishes, algebraic substitutes for men, as 
easy to plav withal as the puppets in Mr. Gilbert's 
model theatre. Their commonwealths might serve 
—for naked humanity, superior to the prejudices of 
country or creed. To the Briton with a past which, 
whether he like it or not, is part of himself, they 
were intolerable. But this the common juryman, who 
is innocent of the world as of history, is not able 
to see. No. The use of imagination in the exact 
sciences is not like to be neglected by any one whose 
welfare is worth considering. Which is demonstrable. 
As thus :, persons who ‘ brood over the mystic dance of 
ethereal vortices ’ (pretty language for a Chancellor of 
the Exchequer) before they have read their Novum 
Organum are—foolish persons. Now, a foolish person 
should not study the exact sciences: nor shall he learn 
wisdom from the speeches of his betters. Your sur- 
geon, your priest, your pedagogue, may have imagina- 
tion, of sorts: though what Mr. Goschen meant to recom- 
mend to them was sympathy. But the Lord save us 
from a diffusion of the Constructive Imagination. If 
every man cultivate it as an academic exercise, it be- 
comes suspected. It is but dreams of the stye, at best, 
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And, moreover, the faculty of forecast, which in them 
that conjoin it with common sense is wisdom, is stifled 
in the ruck. 

The old ship of State, it is true, has a perilous 
voyage before her. From history, perhaps, we might 
draw up a chart: vague, indeed, as some scroll of a 
Pheenician doubler of the Cape of Storms—the mere 
vestiges of hearsay and tradition; yet still a chart 
which, cautiously followed, might take us to port. But 
passion and party blind our eyes : and the crew, in these 
latter days, sometimes hold the pilot in his cabin while 
themselves crack on for the rocks. The light of ex- 
perience, says Coleridge, is a lantern on the stern, which 
shines only on the waves behind us. And even that 
light is seen of few. The meaner sort, they that do 
drudgery aboard, and the passengers, meanwhile, may 
use their Constructive Imagination. ‘They are wont to 
‘work flash, and puff and swear, as Selden has it. 
But he that governs sits quietly at the helm, peering 
through the fog, and scarce is seen to stir. 





‘OUR GROVER. 


JT is still con entional to believe that there is a party 

in the United States in favour of administrative 
reform. Ex-President Cleveland (‘tis alleged) is an 
antiseptic incarnate. Our good Blaine is the represen- 
tative of blackguardism and corruption. Cleveland it 
is who shall checkmate you the iron kings, the coal 
kings, the steel kings—the Goulds and Vanderbilts and 
Rockafellars : who shall break’up the triumphant pluto- 
cracy and ‘run’ the country in the general interest. 
Cleveland it is that shall reform the Civil Service—now 
a system of out-door relief for party henchmen ; and 
secure the Treasury surplus—now a fund in common 
for the use of party parasites. Cleveland it is that 
shall storm and dismantle the robber’s castle of Pro- 
tection, and inaugurate a system of free and expan- 
sive trade. No Tammanyites, no jobbers, no ‘boodlers’ 
for Grover Cleveland. ‘The Mugwump shall make up to 
him whatever he may lose by declining to bow the 
knee to Tammany Hall. 

The ‘fall’ elections, though they showed that 
M‘Kinleyism is still powerful, showed also that Mr. 
Cleveland’s bid for the Presidency is serious. His 
party, in effect, has gained ground. But the reason 
therefor is painful to record. ‘Our Grover’ has thrown 
his purity overboard: has relapsed upon all that is 
vilest in his country’s politics. Great is the Irishman 
of These States. If he cannot disintegrate Britain, 


at least he shall decide the next Presidential elec- 


tion. The ring which has so long dominated New 
York City (by parcelling office among its crea- 
tures) has at last tightened its grip upon New York 
State. It carried all before it at the last Conven- 
tion. Now, your Tammanyite (it is true) is seldom 
ambitious. His aspirations, indeed, seldom soar higher 
than theft. So long as he may plunder the local ex- 
chequer, he is indifferent enough to ‘national’ cam- 
paigns. But New York has a decisive voice in the 
election of Presidents. It is the Pivot State. The 
Democratic candidate not backed thereof is lost. And 
Tammany, knowing this, has bided its time. In New 
York Mr, Cleveland has an opponent, one David B. 
Hill, the Governor. This person is a tool of ‘the 
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Hall, of the liquor party, and of any other interest 
which can make his adherence worth his while. He is, 
in fact, about the most disreputable politician who 
has, so far, held the office of Governor—even in New 
York. But he aspires (of course) to be President ; 
he has intrigued within the party, these three years 
past, against Cleveland; and he was (consequently) 
in high favour at the State Convention. When it 
came to the recent elections, therefore, our champion 
of political purity communed with his soul. ‘Tammany 
Hall, he argued, must be left unchallenged in its city : 
nay, must have some sop of State patronage thrown to 
it. Otherwise, Tammany would certainly make things 
unpleasant for himself next year. The capitulation 
which followed was instant, complete, and worthy of 
Sir William Harcourt. In consideration of his per- 
mitting the Empire City to rest in the hands of a 
corrupt organisation, with drunkards, criminals, and 
gambling-hell proprietors as its candidates, Mr. Cleve- 
land is to receive the support of the said organisation 
at the coming Presidential election. Whereat (though 
no compromise more natural) the ex-President’s country- 
men affect some surprise. Governor Hill, they contend, 
has always obeyed the behests of Tammany Hall. But 
‘Our Grover’ was pledged to stand by the minority in 
its struggle against waste, jobbery, and embezzlement. 
The leader of the National Reformers could never de- 
pend for his votes on the Tammany ‘ Braves.’ Mr. 
Cleveland’s friends were mistaken. He took his place 
on the platform alongside Governor Hill. He toadied 
to Tammany. He screened its frauds. He helped it, 
in short, to a position it has never held before. And 





for such treason to his expressed ideals he shall no 
doubt, in due time, have his reward. 

Tammany Hall, meanwhile (or Irish corruption in 
America), has secured a new lease of life. Across the 
Atlantic, as here, the Celt knows how, by playing off 
one political party against another, to secure his own 
miserable ends. Municipal reform in These States 
may never be achieved while ‘Tammany brandishes its 
tomahawk in New York. And now, ‘ Our Grover, the 
leader of the Democrats, the Hercules of American 


stables, is its very humble and obedient servant. 


PROFESSION OR TRADE? 

TPVHE heart of the architect is burning with envy and 

doubt. He is still uncertain whether he may 
claim the sacred name of artist, or shall henceforth be 
set down as a common tradesman. On the one hand 
the voice of officialdom hails him equal with Sir 
Frederick Leighton, and reserves a whole room for his 
use at the Academy. On the other there are those 
who assert that, as his function is no longer to invent 
or design, but merely to imitate his predecessors and 
check the builder, he should forthwith be shorn of his 
privilege, and compelled to claim by examination a 
place on a muster-roll. 

The question is of some importance because, though 
architecture be dead, the architect is still a power for 
evil. If by degrading him from his high estate we 
can restrain his iniquitous energy, by all means let 
us decree that he is no better than a tradesman. 
During the last century no profession has been so 
generously encouraged to do wrong. It is difficult to 
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realise how great an injury was inflicted upon Eng- 
land by Wyatt, how great an injury is being inflicted 
by his successors to-day. If it be art to ‘wax fat’ 
upon the destruction of other men’s creations, then the 
clumsiest ‘ restorer’ in the country may compete for 
such honours as Burlington House has it in her power 
to confer. A distinguished architect, hungry for a job, 
once condemned an ancient building as unsound, and 
was forced, when he came to the work of demolition, 
to blow it up with gun-cotton. ‘The story may or may 
not be true, but at least it is symbolic of the spirit of 
irreverence in which the modern architect approaches 
the monuments it is his practice to travesty. Such 
is not the temper of the artist, and why a distinc- 
tion should be made between Mr. Pearson and the 
gentleman who lately brought the Longford Holbein 
to a new life is in nowise apparent. Indeed, if by any 
method short of the hanging suggested by Lord 
Beaconsfield we can bring the restoring architect to 
his senses, it were folly not to adopt it at once. 

Art creates, and the modern architect, before he is 
entitled to set himself side by side with Ictinus and 
Brunelleschi must really be guilty of a few creations. 
That is to say he must bring a new material within 
the compass of his craft, or discover a new combination 
of the old elements. And nothing can be plainer than 
that he has done neither one nor other. The archi- 
tecture of to-day is, for the most part, a transparent 
sham. Brick and stone are plastered on our huge 
facades as of yore: but they have not the smallest sig- 
nificance. ‘They serve merely to mask the iron and 
cement which are the chosen materials of the modern 
builder. Even the massive columns which in our 
broader thoroughfares seem to groan beneath the 
weight of a superincumbent colossus are not asked to 
hold so much as the weight of a fly. ‘They are merely 
the husks of which the kernel is a slip of iron, jimp and 
slender enough, yet far stronger than the pompous shell 
encrusting it. Why should the gentlemen who thus 
mask the substance of their trade be dignified with 
high-sounding titles ? Their method of construction is 
new; the outside which they impose upon the iron 
skeleton is old; while skin and bones, so far from co- 
hering with each other, fall apart at the smallest stress 
of weather or shock of traction engine. When a 
builder arrives who realises the nature of the new 
material, and handles iron as the old architects handled 
stone—a stubborn substance, in truth—until it look 
large, stately, and imposing, then none will refuse him 
the name of architect. But he must first contrive to 
possess a share of genius, he must be fearless in inven- 
tion, quick in resource, and resolute enough to treat 
his iron as its qualities suggest. If the character of 





the ancient orders serve his design, he will adopt them, 
modifying them always to suit the new conditions of his 
art. And he may found a vital school, from which a 
hundred great examples may proceed. But the archi- 
tect of to-day—not bold enough to display the new 
material, and too timid to resent its use—has cum- 
bered the earth with heavy loads innumerable, ill to 
look upon and only so serviceable as discomfort per- 
mits. His clumsy and fantastic pastiches, wherein all 
styles are recklessly blent with never a new idea, are 
to be taken as seriously as the popular literature, the 
popular chromo-lithograph, and the popular drama. 
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They serve their (and his) turn well enough ; they are 
commercial products which suggest some opportunities 
of adroit gambling; but they are not art, and the 
gentlemen who put them up to be a stumbling-block 
and an offence have no claim to be called artists. 

Mr. John Brett, A.R.A., in an inspired moment once 
suggested that architects were not artists, because it 
was part of their duty to protect their clients from vain 
expenditure. This charge has not often been brought 
against them. Against another and a more serious 
they must still defend themselves. As they are no 
longer at the pains of invention, they might at least see 
to it that their houses are firmly built. In this duty 
also they are held to fail. What, then, is their achieve- 
ment? And what their fitting reward? Hanging ? 
We trow not. Rather will they still be reverenced as 
artists and permitted to destroy, at enormous expense, 
such buildings as have hitherto escaped their vigilance. 





CONCERNING CANADA 
N commenting upon the Corruption Scandals, The 
National Observer held that the cause of all 
Canada’s distresses is to be found in her financial con- 
dition. The practical depopulation revealed by the 
late census is another proof of this: it points to the 
conclusion that people are flocking across the border, 
where more money is to be made. The number of 
French-Canadians now in the States is estimated to 
exceed the million. And if further evidence were 
wanted to substantiate what every one knows to be 
true, such evidence may be found in a letter from a 
certain Francis Wayland Glen, lately printed in The 
New York Tribune. Who Mr. Glen may be does not 
matter. It seems that he has been hammering this nail 
for five years. It is certain that he gives excellent 
authority for a set of facts, and utterly misreads their 
lesson. There are, he says, three thousand empty houses 
at this moment in Toronto, ‘ the commercial, financial, 
political, and manufacturing capital of Ontario.’ It is 
not necessary to discuss Mr. Glen’s enthusiasms upon 
the amenities and advantageous situation of the second 
city in the Dominion. His figures, too, may be accepted, 
since The Empire—a very honest Imperialist sheet 
‘places the number at seven thousand, and in Toronto 
itself the general estimate is about two thousand less 
than that. With such facts in face of them—facts in 
no wise to be ‘ waltzed around "—we doubt if Canadian 
Ministers be well advised in giving prominence to semi- 
official statements of an influx of settlers from Dakota 
and Montana into the Canadian North-West. For un- 
less these be accompanied by the argument of figures, 
relating both to the number of immigrants and to the 
comparative prosperity of the competing provinces, a 
wise world will declare the movement to be but the 
shifting of the vagrom, unsuccessful surplus. ‘The new 
policy designed to attract settlers from England is 
worthy of encouragement. 

Yet at the next general election the foremost ques- 
tion will be annexation. From an entirely commer- 
cial standpoint there is much to entice the Canadian 
voter that way. Mr. M‘Kinley has deprived him of 
a most fruitful market for his dairy produce and 
his timber. English capital, following a necessary 
law, flows into the States. Yankee capital will not 
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assist in the development of the untold wealth of 
minerals in the Dominion unless the Yankee capi- 
talist shall find himself entitled to a voice in the 
Dominion’s financial policy. Canadian manufacturers, 
being comparatively poor and few, cannot compete 
against those of Chicago and New York. Neither Mr. 
Blaine’s nor Mr. Cleveland's party is disposed towards 
reciprocity or ‘commercial union,” which would in no 
wise profit their trading clients. And for the de- 
population of Canada—here are Mr. Glen’s words: 
‘ There is not any good reason why we should attempt 





to prevent young Canadians from coming to us freely. 
They are the very best material for making American 
citizens that comes to us. We can endure it as long as 
Canada can.’ This is absolutely true. 

Annexation, therefore, implies a certain increase of 
prosperity: and when Mr. Glen declares that nine- 
tenths of the Canadian people support it, we take 
him to mean that they understand this. They also 
understand that, be she English, or independent, or 
‘absorbed, by the laws of trade and climate Canada 
must always be weaker and poorer than her neighbour. 
They have no desire to be saddled with the rascality 
of American politics, nor with the Nigger question, nor 
with the Irish Vote, nor with the gentlemen-Anarchists 
of Chicago. Moreover, the sentiment of loyalty is so 
strong that, although the new generation sees but little 
pecuniary or sentimental advantage in the Imperial 
connection, nine-tenths of the people are against an- 
nexation, and even the proposers of thanks for Mr. 
Smith’s ‘jingo” speech—the coping-stone of his dis- 
loyalty—disclaimed sympathy with its purpose. On 
the one hand you have a bundle of malcontents: on the 
other, loyalists and almost the whole body of French 
Canadians. The duty of Mr. Abbott’s Ministry is 
therefore plain. An appeal to so high a motive as 
loyalty is always a trump card. More than once has 
Canada been held to England not by the strength of 
England’s arm but by the zeal of the Canadian people, 
notably in 1812. Let Mr. Abbott, then, strike this 
note, and take advantage of the diverse aims of the 
so-called Liberals: Mr. Laurier being anxious for inde- 
pendence, Mr. Wiman (it seems) merely for reciprocity, 
others for ‘ absorption.’ Let him use every endeavour 
to ‘draw’ Mr. Blake, who, waiting for ‘a flowing tide, 
holds the key of the situation, so far as his party is 
concerned. Britain is Free Trade, and Canada in the 
necessity of things must work out her own commercial 
fate ; and since we cannot see our way to a Zollverein, 
we must e’en permit her Reciprocity—if she can get 
it. Mr. Abbott has everything to gain from Britain 
by putting the Canadian people frankly upon their 
patriotism. And if he gets his million of British 
emigrants within five years, so much the better: they 
will count a million votes against the Annexationist. 





M. DE GIERS 
M DE GIERS is on tour, and his progress is 


Jesuiticaliy rapid and unobtrusive. Now he 
is at Monza, then at Paris, then at Berlin. Scarce has 
Reuter time to cry ‘Lo, here!’ ere he has folded his 
tent (like the Arabs) and silently stolen away. Even 
the interviewer is not in the secret; and the great 
De Blowitz, reduced on the morrow of a dinner at 
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M. Ribot’s to a slanging-match with the Figaro, and 
a bare chronicle of the movements of Count Herbert 
Bismarck, presents a truly painful spectacle. Yet he 
has some oracular utterances by the wandering diplo- 
mat—they might very well be Mme. de Novikoff's—on 
the Russian advance in Central Asia as ‘communi- 
cated to a friend of mine whom I believe to be in- 
capable of inaccuracy (how otherwise could he be a 
friend ?), by some one very intimate with M. de Giers.’ 
Of course this is all very well; but when the world is 
agog to know what M. de Giers said to President 
Carnot and what President Carnot said to M. de Giers, 
the fare is as ‘ seconds’ are to Whitstables. 

In truth, the ways of Russian statesmanship are cal- 
culated to perplex the most astute. Human nature 
being much the same by Neva as on Thames, the man 
in the street is inclined to surmise that aged councillors, 
however well furnished with wraps, will not lightly 
career about Europe in the late autumn weather. Here 
at least is common sense : more especially as the autho- 
rised explanation of these peregrinations is obviously 
the merest vamp ; for the movements—ifc onsonant with 
courtesy—are in obvious disregard of geography and geo- 
metry. What, then, is the clue? Well, conjecturally, 
something like to this: that the Tsar, at bay with famine 
and bankruptcy, would set Europe marking time until 
himself is ready for a new departure. In other words, 
as we ventured to predict a month ago, affairs at home 
have changed his schemes abroad, and designs that 
seemed feasible yesterday are dismissed as ultra vires 
to-day. How desirable, then, that the other Powers 
should go and do likewise! that the Triple Alliance 
should purge itself of rancour, and that France should 
chasten her exuberance of pride! Hence the informal 
mission of his alter ego, a Chancellor not (as Gortscha- 
koff) with a will of his own, but a mere echo of the 
Divine Figure, like Nesselrode in the days of the iron 
Nicholas. In himself the envoy is well fitted to achieve 
pacific ends: and how adroitly is the trip made out! 
First to Italy: a Power which reels most of the three 
under the burdens imposed by the League of Peace. 
Next, to the Republic, most susceptible of allies, ever 
ready to start like a bended bow, or, like a raw recruit, 
to fire before the word of command. Some doubts, then, 
having been insinuated to the Marquis di Rudini, some 
buts and ifs suggested to M. Ribot, remains an affec- 
tation of frankness and sincerity for Berlin; while 
Vienna is evaded because, perchance, there might come 
awkward questions concerning recent massings of troops 
on the Galician marches. Such see-saw in high places 
is in keeping with the traditions of the Russian Foreign 
Office, and affords a plausible reason for what would 
otherwise recall the wanderings of Vanderdecken. 

And how far has M. de Giers succeeded ? Well, at 
Paris he seems to have left behind him certain search- 
ings of heart concerning the propriety of violent enter- 
prise: an effect that will serve his immediate purpose, but 
will scarce conduce to the durability of the Cronstadt 
understanding. In Italy they seem disposed to disre- 
gard him, and to stand upon the ancient ways of 
friendship with Germany and Austria. Of the descent 
upon Berlin you read that it ‘ will not alter the situa- 
tion’; no, but the doubling of Kaiser Wilhelm’s navy 
may. In other words, the stars in their courses 


fight against M. de Giers. And yet .. . Lord 
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Rosebery is by no means an alarmist ; but, as he re- 
flects in his new sketch of Mr. Pitt, ‘if there be one 
point on which history repeats itself, it is this: that 
at certain fixed intervals the Russian Empire feels a 
need of expansion.’ Lord Rosebery proceeds to re- 
mark that the necessity is usually gratified at the 
expense of the Turk; and if the long-planned rush 
upon Stamboul were to come, neither Austria nor 
England—even with Mr. Gladstone in power—could 
afford to indulge in neutrality. The other goal is 
India, in which direction the move upon the Pamirs 
was undoubtedly a feeler—a feeler that, but for the 
internal miseries of Russia, might well have been fol- 
lowed by a descent on the Afghan frontier. The fact 
is, the eagles are gathering to the slaughter, though no 
man can tell the when or the whither of their flight. 
It may come next year, it may be deferred till the cen- 
tury has closed ; but the advent of war is certain. 





THE PRIME MINISTER 
N R. HENRY D. 'TRAILL is a man of his hands, 


and in the new number of ‘ The Prime Ministers 
of Queen Victoria” series (London: Sampson Low) he 
has achieved a really admirable presentation of Lord 
Salisbury the politician and statesman. In other words, 
he succeeds in doing excellently all that he set out to 
do. For with Lord Salisbury the man neither he nor 
his public is in anywise concerned. Lord Salisbury is 
happily with us yet; and not until that is over, and 
the facts and tenour of his life become the property of 
the nation whose destinies he has ordered so faithfully 
and well—not until then, we say, need any English- 
man know more of him than can be learned from the 
more respectable among the newspapers. Lord Salis- 
bury’s speeches and State papers—these are public pro- 
perty. These, though, and no more. ‘That Mr. Traill 
has recognised ; and his account of a great and dis- 
tinguished career—a career which is an achievement 
in administration—is a really valuable piece of con- 
temporary history. 

Lord Salisbury has yet to conquer universal popu- 
larity: as Mr. ‘Traill is careful to note, his is not yet 
a name to conjure with ; and if he died to-morrow, ke 
would, for all his commanding abilities and for all his 
very considerable achievement, bulk not very large in 
the eye of the present generation. Mr. Traill, as it 
seems to us, would rather it were not so; but, after 
all, is not this ‘relative obscurity”® a piece of good 
fortune the more? It is surely not the business of 
a Tory Premier to make himself eternally conspicu- 
ous in the manner so violently affected by the Chiefs 
of the other party. ‘To cut down trees with an audi- 
ence, to answer every letter addressed to you, to ride up 
and down remembering Mitchelstown and forgetting 
Majuba Hill, to go in procession to see the last nail 
driven into the coffin of a Government you affect to 
despise—these triumphs of advertisement may sit be- 
comingly enough on a set of leaders whose only policy 
is one of wholesale bribery, and whose one chance of 
popularity consists in the successful pursuit of an 
undignified and disreputable publicity. But they are 
not for one whose business is to govern. Above all, 
they are not for the Tory in office: whose function it 
is to do as much and to say as little as possible, who 
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administers the national affairs in the interests of the 
nation at large, and whose way to the respect and 
gratitude of his countrymen is that of—not soft words 
but—hard work. It is probably convenient—and it is 
certainly easy—to ‘ 
yourself own brother to Hodge, and volunteering to 
dress and mount the new play of Hodge His Own 
Landlord to the extent of any number of millions of 
other people’s money; and no doubt it is a mighty 
pretty thing to reflect that, though Manager Schnad- 
horst has cast you for the part, and you are certainly 
anxious to play it, you care as little for Hodge, poor 
devil! as you do for Dillon and O’Brien, and the 
moment you have lied yourself back into office, you 
will find far too much to do to spare a moment to the 
redemption of your promises. All that, we say, is vastly 
well. But it is a thousand times better, both now and 
in the long-run, to realise that popularity of this sort 
is in the end found worthless, and that to command 


scoop’ the rural vote by feigning 


a nation’s gratitude you must first deserve its respect. 
Mr. Gladstone has his method of attacking the polls ; 
but it is largely imitated from ‘General’ Booth, and 
not even his lieutenants can practise it without a cer- 
tain loss of self-respect. Lord Salisbury’s way is less 
modern, but it is a thousandfold more profitable as 
well as inconceivably more dignified. And if it fell 
to his lot to pilot the Empire through a great Euro- 
pean war, it is safe to prophesy that he might proceed 
to draw as big a cheque on the gratitude, even the for- 
bearance, of British men as our miraculous ex-Premier 
himself. 





—at any period of his miraculous career 

For that ‘ impetuosity’ and ‘ proud precipitance of 
soul which it pleases his opponents to attribute to 
Lord Salisbury, Mr. Traill does not believe in it a bit. 
Rather, as he is discreetly pleased to show, is the chief 
characteristic of his hero a certain reserve of—not 
timidity but—cautiousness, which makes him incon- 
spicuous in action, and in effect at best not brilliant 
and at worst not even sure. Thus, in ‘ that protracted 
drama of blunder and bloodshed, the second Gladstone 
Administration, it was said of his conduct of the Party 
that ‘it was wanting in courage and initiative, and 
that ‘on more than one occasion it lamentably missed 
its chances.” Thus, too, ‘there are some who think 
that he has already yielded too much to those whose 
one idea of the true policy of the Conservative party in 
a democracy is to give larger promissory notes than the 
demagogue—whether with or without the design .. . 
of subsequently repudiating their signatures.’ Let us 
hope that here the debit account will end, and that 
Lord Salisbury may long continue to lead the Tory 
Party with never another deviation into practical Glad- 
stonism—thank heaven! there is never a sign of it in 
the Birmingham discourses—until the end. The im- 
portance of the Bumpkin Vote will pass. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s darling craze will pass also. What will not, 
what cannot, pass is Lord Salisbury’s own record : 
a record, says Mr. Traill, that ‘ should surely be prized 
by its possessor far above the honours of any party 
victory, and of which he goes on to remark, with 
absolute truth, that ‘an electoral triumph won at the 
cost of its integrity would indeed be dearly purchased.’ 
That is plain speaking: and the Party, which thinks 
with Mr. Traill, can scarce be other than profoundly 
grateful to him for putting thus explicitly its thought. 
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MODERN MEN 


SIR GEORGE MURRAY HUMPHRY 


HE horizon of the average medical student is always 
anearone. To pass a fair examination, to take a 

good diploma, to attain the gig symbolical of comfort in 
practice and respectability as a citizen—hoc erat in volis : 
these and no more the subaltern ambition circumscribes. 
Possibly, in wilder flights of fancy, the consultant's 
brougham and pair may gleam in the distance, together 
with a gay diurnal round of two-guinea fees made in your 
elbow chair: but beyond this bright particular sphere of 
contemplation the common mind declines to adventure. 
To souls of more heroic build, to win a University degree, 
to become a demonstrator and in the end a professor of 
there in a 





some branch of science which will insure fame 
sentence is success. Another type of man sets himself 
to master some lucrative or fashionable specialism: he 
knows that if he can make himself wide enough known 
his is the potentiality of wealth beyond the dreams of 
avarice. Yet another may aim at a metropolitan hos- 
pital appointment, to end as Physician to the Queen, 
with a knighthood or a baronetage, and a seat in the 
General Medical Council. But to very few has it been 
given to achieve well-nigh every possible reward in every 
field of professional labour. Now, Sir George Humphry 
has been demonstrator, professor, practitioner, hospital 
surgeon, consultant, voluminous author, member of General 
Medical Council, knight. Except that he has not been a 
London consultant, he has been everything the profes- 
sional heart could ever have desired. 

Born in 1820 at Sudbury in Suffolk, the son of a 
barrister, at sixteen he was apprenticed to Mr. Crosse, 
surgeon, of Norwich ; after which he studied in St. Bartho- 
lomew’s Hospital, and obtained a licence to practise at 
twenty-two. Soon after, he went to Cambridge as Demon- 
strator of Anatomy. There his career has been closely 
related to that of the Cambridge medical school, which 
it has been his work to strengthen and reorganise. To 
understand aright what he has done and is still doing, 
you must reconsider the position held by medicine in re- 


lation to art and letters. Medicine is by courtesy one of 


the learned professions: yet must it be confessed with 
wrath that in these islands a man may be a medical 
practitioner, even Doctor of Medicine, well up in his own 
work, without any sort of guarantee that his general edu- 
cation is worth the name. To her shame be it spoken, 
even the University of Edinburgh exacts no more than 
the very mildest of references (so to speak) for admis- 
sion to a professional examination which may end in a 
doctor's degree ; and it is notorious that the diplomates 
of the Colleges may be, and often are, men who cannot 
even spell, much less express themselves correctly in, 
their own language. The examination in Latin is a farce, 
and even the ‘less Greek’ required in some places for 
the M.D. actually prevents many students from going on 
thereto. Thus it happens that in England the familiar 
word ‘ Doctor,’ which in its ordinary connotations is asso- 
ciated with a medical practitioner, is generally a misno- 
mer, as the most of the faculty do not hold degrees 
from any University, but, as a rule, are licentiates of one 
or other of the great Colleges of Physic and Surgery, 
In Scotland a much 
larger proportion of medical students graduates, but com- 


of either London or Edinburgh. 


paratively few take a higher degree than that of Bache- 
lor of Medicine and Surgery. The Scottish Universities 
have been, and are still, great medical schools: the medi- 
eal faculty in Edinburgh being the chief glory of the 
University. But in England the two great Universities 
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had almost entirely lost touch with medicine. The three 
learned professions—physic, law, and theology—started 
on equal terms, but physic had fallen out of the race. 
Some good physicians were graduates of Cambridge, but 
they got what they knew of medicine elsewhere: they 
were learned Cantabs who went abroad to study. Caius 
learned in Padua ; the immortal Harvey, a century later, 
in Bologna. Caius, indeed, on his return to England and 
after practising in Shrewsbury and Norwich, returned to 
his beloved Cambridge, and refounded and built up the 
college which bears his name ; but his teaching was done 
in London, though in the Sixth of Elizabeth he had the 
wisdom to obtain a licence enabling his college to dissect 
two malefactors a year. There was always a Regius Pro- 
fessor of Physic, but he need not reside. Glisson, one of 
the best known of the series, lived in London the forty 
years (from 1637 to 1677) for which he held the chair. 
In fact, for all practical purposes Cambridge was a lost 
medical school when young Humphry came to assist Dr. 
Clark in the Chair of Anatomy and Physiology, to which 
himself succeeded in 1866 and held with infinite credit 
till 1883. 

Anatomy itself is now a subject which demands the 
undivided attention of any that would teach it aright ; 
while physiology is a theme so vast, so difficult, and in 
such constant change, that scarce any one man may venture 
to teach its branches thoroughly or exhaust its progress. 
Yet Humphry had to teach them both, while at the same 
time he was surgeon to a large hospital, and conducted 
a most extensive practice both general and consulting. 
Since he became Professor of Anatomy the progress has 
been immense. New professorships have been founded 
and endowed. Humphry now fills the Chair of Surgery ; 
and, thanks to Humphry, aided by Dr. Michael Foster and 
backed by the wise prescience of the University authori- 
ties, Cambridge is now a fully equipped medical school, 
at which you can get an admirable medical education. A 
hospital of a hundred and fifty beds affords opportunity for 
clinical work, though of course there is much less ‘clinical 
material’ than in the great populous and manufacturing 
centres. For a young man with a fair competence, so that 
his education need not be hurried, and with a love of both 
learning and medicine, there could be no fairer prospect 
than that, after leaving school, he should take his arts 
degree in Cambridge, and then pass on to a science de- 
gree and the first years of his medical course: to finish 
with a year or two in London or Edinburgh, for the 
fuller and the more advanced hospital experience. Dene 
nalus bene vestilus, he need not then be content to be 
mediocriler doctus. He might go into practice not only 
a well-taught physician but a man of learning and cul- 
ture, apt to teach, and certain to add to the general 
store of knowledge. To help on this great purpose has 
been largely the work of Humphry’s life. It will be 
well for Medicine if all her savants be learned men ere 
they are doctors. Men trained in the classics will rise 
superior to the petty modes of looking at their fellows: 
men trained in the exact sciences will be abler experimen- 
talists and more accurate reasoners, at the same time that 
their lives will be sweetened and their minds enlarged. 
So many a man will feel; and that he may do so, starting 
from Cambridge, is very largely due to the noble and 
benevolent old gentleman of whom we write. 

Sir George Humphry, in addition to being editor of 
The Journal of Anatomy and a frequent contributor to 
medical journals and ‘Transactions’ of societies, has 
written works of much more than temporary value. In 
his treatise on the human skeleton he has succeeded in 
clothing dry bones with so much interest that the student 
is led on to study both bones and joints with pleasure— 
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not as a mere exercise of memory. By his most laborious 
series of researches into the health, habits, and pathology 
of the aged, he has accumulated much valuable informa- 
tion both for the physician and the anthropologist, the 
gist of which he has given in a delightful little book on 
old age. Though he has aiready passed the threescore 
years and ten, yet his eye is not dim nor his natural force 
abated ; and the hope is general that, working not rust- 
ing, he may so utilise his knowledge of what constitutes 
a healthy eld, that he may live on to disprove the con- 
tention of those infidels who still pretend to deny the 
existence of the centenarian. 


PRAYERS AND PAINT 


N the old days, before the dawn of the New Puritan- 
ism, the artist, whatever his medium, haunted the 
alleys of Bohemia. For him were no iron laws prescribed ; 
he took his ease at his inn, and paid his score when for- 
tune, or the editors, favoured. His boisterousness found 
a ready pardon. Who so churlish as to resent the hot- 
headed folly of a youth up-springing into the conscious- 
ness of talent? If his symposia were prolonged beyond 
the limits of sobriety, if his companions were not always 
of his own sex, his responsibilities were as light as his 
heart or his purse, and he never clamoured on the borders 
of Philistia. At least he touched the garment-hem of 
life—life, the material of all the arts; even his nightly 
outpourings of shallow philosophy set a finer edge upon 
his fresh intelligence. And when he had cast the slough 
of adolescence, he faced the future with a confidence the 
more buoyant for his joyous past. But change inherits 
all things, and we have travelled far from the world of 
Balzac and the Vie de Bohéme. There are those, even in 
fog-besmirched London, who affect the gait of roystering 
merriment. Yet how hoydenish the fashion of their 
dance! Despite their valiance, they would still conceal 
the many shifts whereto their poverty exposes them, 
striving with feverish haste to reach the frontier of re- 
spectability. Others, more prudently inspired, overtly 
mix their paint with piety; their reward is tangible and 
immediate. If a theatre boldly proclaim its leading lady 
‘a wife and mother, the sign ‘ House Full’ is its constant 
decoration. Aud what plump-fed citizen can refrain to 
sit, when a Churchwarden—or even a Sidesman—would 
paint his portrait ? 

If I resent the practice of the hour, my sufferings will 
claim me pardon. Some years since I returned to my 
native land, and was persuaded to follow my art under the 
guidance of the celebrated Gospel Point School. O that 
the name had deterred me! But then I recked not of 
British austerity, and I hoped to find by the sea-shore the 
camaraderie | missed in London. My past was not wholly 
unstained. To use the language of Gospel Point, I had 
loitered in the charnel-house, I had dallied with the 
Scarlet Woman ; in plain English, I had spent two years 
ina French atelier. But 1 turned my face seaward without 
misgiving. The remark of a fellow-passenger—‘ What, 
going to join those gospel-sharps? I wish you joy of 
it’—failed to open my eyes. I passed the night at a 
neighbouring town, and walked over to Gospel Point in 
the morning. As I approached, my ears caught the echo 
of a brass band. Here, indeed, was gaiety! I pictured 
to myself an open-air café, brilliant with sunlit cloths, 
an orchestra beneath the trees, and knots of painters at 
breakfast with their models. A pleasant prospect, in 
truth, a veritable village of comic opera! And then a 
turn in the road flashed the whole truth upon me. The 
colony was already abroad. Down the street marched 
the Salvation Army, truculent and unashamed. To the 
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erazy shaking of the tambourine and the blare of the 
wheezy trumpet the Gospel Pointers were at their work. 
Some took snap-photographs of the passing procession 
of Blood and Fire. For, as I afterwards discovered, the 
camera was an article of their faith. The artist, they 
said, should be conscientious above all things. Though 
the eye fail, yet is the Kodak infallible. Others had set 
up their easels before a group of sturdy fishermen, who 
had long since deserted the sea for a less venturesome 
pursuit. All were habited in broadcloth : a flat-crowned, 
broad-brimmed wideawake covered every head. At one 
corner the crier claimed silence with his bell, and I heard 
his raucous voice proclaim that the prayer-meeting would 
be held at twelve o’clock. Eagerly I demanded of a 
loiterer the way to the inn. ‘You’ll find the coffee- 
palace round the corner, was his retort. I fled in horror 
down the street, a hundred suspicious eyes straining 
towards me. 

It was a gruesome month I passed at Gospel Point. 
Curiosity induced discretion ; and for a while I kept the 
secret of my worldliness. I even gained the confidence of 
a few, and a weird story they unfolded. Gospel Point had 
been sunk in sloth and inebriety before the famous alli- 
ance between art and ‘the Army.’ The motto, ‘ Blood 
and Fire, had yielded to the courtlier legend, ‘ Prayers 
and Paint.’ While the painters set upon their deathless 
canvas the glory of fanaticism, or strove to lift the honest 
tar and the homely cottager to the heaven of realistic 
portraiture, the villagers were at once the models and the 
public of the School. All were assiduous in prayer, and 
the community's most earnest intercession was for the 
critics who so despitefully used them. What if they did 
let loose the tongue of slander outside ? Within the walls 
of Bethel all was harmony and peace. There was not one 
among them who did not believe that he held his im- 
mense genius in trust from on high, and that, if he yielded 
to the temptation of sensuous colour or beautiful form, he 
was a traitor to his godlike function. Abundant material 
was ready to his hand. If it were not artistic, yet it taught 
the dignity of labour, it set forth the holiness of a modest 
life ; and many who would have deemed the Old Masters 
a rock of offence were brought by coffins, babies, and dead 
fish to a kindlier intelligence of Art. 

My sojourn was brought to a sudden close. Though I 
earnestly respected the bitter laws of the village, though 
I was constant in my attendance at the little tin chapel, 
though now and again I stood up, hymn-book in hand, 
before the face of the Salvation Army, yet I could not 
quell the Old Adam within. One evening the august 
company of painters was taking its ease in the dishevelled 
coffee-palace, which under its auspices had suppressed the 
wholesome inn. With grave faces and in measured tones 
the School acclaimed the dignity of art, and denounced the 
peculiar sin of sensuousness. In deference to my fellows I 
had donned my best black coat, and I was listening patiently 
to the strange jargon which smote my ear. In thought I 
reverted to the old tumultuous evenings spent in merrier 
society, and was forgetting the tedium of Gospel Point, 
when the handmaid spilled a cup of tepid, glutinous coffee 
—our only dissipation—over my coat-sleeve. I sprang in 
anger to my feet, and muttered one of the oaths which 
long had been strangers to my lips. A frigid silence fell 
upon the company, until the President, stern and demure 
of countenance, rose to his feet and denounced me before 
i 
hissed in his icy voice, ‘is incompatible with Art and the 
Camera. You have spoken words which strike terror to 
the soul of every honest fisherman. Henceforth are you 
outlawed at Gospel Point.’ ‘Look here, you fellows,’ I 
expostulated, ‘ you ain’t a lot of Methodist parsons ?’ It 


em all as a traitor to my profession. ‘ Blasphemy, he 
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was all ip vain. One or two came in the dead of night to 
express a secret sympathy. But even the children shrank 
from me in the street, and—the carrier refusing a lift— 
I was forced to tramp it out of Gospel Point. And when 
the news came that the serene hamlet had witnessed a 
revolution, that Art and the Army had come to blows, that 
Prayers and Paint’had been for ever divorced, none heard 
it more joyfully than myself. 





A LATTER-DAY ORSON 

NE sunny day I sat me on a log to smoke and taste 
the scenery. A foaming little river (a tributary of 
Tweed) came dancing down between rocky scaurs, whose 
red was spotted white with pigeons, fled thither from 
the dovecot at the farm, and crowned with the oaks and 
elms of an ancient forest dear to Sir Walter. HadI been 
questing out a place of ambush, I could have found no 
better than was here. A slope, a screen of leaves, and an 
arm of the river—all these combined to dissemble me from 
the champaign through which the water bickered further 
down ; and thus it befell that the two unsoaped, ragged 
vagabonds that came strolling along the bank recked 
not of witnesses. Suddenly (but after one quick glance 
round) the elder climbed a tree, while his junior crossed 
to the other side. As he approached, I saw that he had 
unpocketed a big fish-hook, with a stout string and a 
weight ; and when the watcher aloft began calling ‘ Well 
ower, Wully ; canny, now, canny; yont a bit, and the 
like, the business of these ignoble sportsmen was no more 
matter of conjecture. In a very few minutes the director 
shouted, ‘ Now, pull’; and, with a sharp jerk and a haul, 
out came a wriggling, glittering salmon, infamously hooked 
in the side. Nor was this the end. The sportsman on 
the tree—whom I knew as the hardiest, merriest, and 
most daring of Border wastrels—was (literally) chortling 
in his joy ; when his bough broke, and down he splashed 
into the water. In itself his mishap was trifling, for 
the place is not deep; but as he fell a projecting rock 
got in the way of his head, and so ‘davered’ him that 
he would have stood a fair chance of drowning if I had 
not come out and pulled him ashore. He recovered 
easily enough, and ‘ Wully’ explained what had hap- 
pened: when he considered me with great suspicion, and 
‘You look d—d respectable,’ he said. I laughed, for I 
knew what was coming. ‘Eh, hewl!’ he shouted, ‘it’s 
the chap collar’'d me at Lowrie’s Gap twa year syne, and 
then begged us aff. Man, what the deevil are ee daein’ 
here?’ Now, Lowrie’s Gap is the name of a field on 
the other side of the Border, a good thirty miles from 
where we stood. It belongs to a friend of mine, with 
whom, as matter of fact, I had sat up one night, when I 
had helped him to capture this particular poacher, and 
who had released him on a solemn promise that a cer- 
tain estate should not exist for him henceforth. I my- 
self had read the rascal a forcible homily on the iniquity 
of promise-breaking after such a bout of treatment ; and 
‘You might as well tear a bit of paper in two, and expect 
it to work like a charm,’ said my friend. The event was 
with him. During the present season many an English 
estate has been raided from the little towns over Tweed ; 
and Watty, howbeit he keeps clear of the common gang, 

has been one of the most active and persistent offenders. 
The realist might paint you a most heartrending picture 
of this same poacher. He lives in a den—you cannot call 
it a room—whose only furniture is a three-legged stool, a 
crazy table, and a big iron pot. He has not lain in a bed 
since childhood, and in summer he sleeps at an old dyke- 
back in a thick plantation, in stormy weather propped 
against some bieldy wal]. As to clothes, he has none in 
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particular. ‘What do you do when you get wet?’ I 
asked him; and ‘ Just wait till I’m dry again,’ was his 
reply. Yet the old ruffian—(he is over sixty)—has never 
had a touch of rheumatism or a day’s illness in his life. 
For his diet, it may not be described without offence to 
ears fastidious. ‘Then,’ you think, ‘his poaching can 
come to very little?’ But it is not that. Doubtless he 
sells his game dirt cheap; but, if he had a spark of the 
saving instinct, he would be better off than any skilled 
labourer. His is a case of light come, light go—of coming 
by the fife and departing by the drum. Once, by unex- 
ampled luck, he came to be lord and master of a five- 
pound note one Christmas Eve: he at once exchanged it 
for a cask of whisky, and on New Year's Day he was 
comparatively sober, and had not a drop to call his own. 
Again, it is said that for three consecutive months he has 
been known to live—save for one poor twopenny loaf— 
exclusively on liquor. Also, he is so free-handed that if 
you gave him the run of a whole Mansion-House Fund it 
would be all the same in a week. Yet ‘ miserable’ and 
‘wretched’ are the last terms you could ticket his life 
withal. There are few indeed into whose hours so much 
of happiness is crowded. If he be ever gloomy, it is only 
when he is hungry or athirst. Let him fill his belly, and 
he is himself again. Nor is he destitute of a certain love 
of Nature: ‘ Man, it was fine to hear the wind soughin’ 
amang the trees again,’ he said after his last spell in 
gaol. But he cannot read, he has neither friends nor 
belongings: therefore he knows nothing of care or 
thought or conscience. A laughing temperament has 
made him master of his fate. 

The last time I saw him was in October on a moonlight 
night. I was out late on a lonely bridle-path across a flat 
Northumbrian moor. Stopping at a sort of No-Man’s-Land 
to note the midnight beauty of the broad, long range of 
the Cheviots, the mighty shadows, and the deep valleys, I 
was aware of a glimmer of fire through a dark plantation. 
I marched up, and there was my poacher gazing into the 
red embers of a wood fire, crooning an amatorious ditty and 
watching a roughly spitted rabbit as it roasted. ‘ Now, 
lads, run in on him,’ I cried: as I had been a keeper 
directing his assistants. The old man flourished a stout 
cudgel ; but on second thoughts he let it drop. ‘ Na, na,’ 
he said; ‘I’m a peaceable man, and atween the mairches. 
It ‘ll be waur for him that first strikes.” Then I came on 
laughing, and ‘ Dod, it’s ee again, is’t?’ he said: ‘it’s 
weel I didna land ye a clout on the cruntle.’ Whereupon 
I squatted in a blown branch and made much of him. 
He brought out a bottle and a crust of bread, not with- 
out a hospitable offer to share, and fell to on the rabbit; 
and, being honourably entreated, and fully satisfied that 


I was on no‘ 


splore’ that would peril his operations, he 
grew confidential. He showed me his ferret (his sole com- 
panion) and the home-made nets he used with it. He 
explained how he fed the pheasants by a cover and then 
caught them in such horse-hair nooses as these. He 
brought out the hook he kept in readiness for a provi- 
dential salmon. In a word, he plucked the heart out of 
his mystery. He vowed, too, that he had always kept— 
and meant to keep—away from the neighbourhood of 
Lowrie’s Gap ; but he is thought to have gone there the 
very next day. At all events, the birds vanished, and he 
was seen thereby. So I yield the honour of converting 
him—the Wild Man of the Woods that he is—to some 
more vigorous and persuasive missionary. 


HATS AND HEADS 
_ He Tenth Muse, which is the Muse of Fashion, 
seems less tyrannically given in the matter of head- 
gear than elsewhere. Fruits fail, and strings tie, and 
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shapes alter ; brims contract, expand, curl up, swirl down; 
crowns come and crowns go; while flowers and feathers 
and tinsel break out ‘in alternate song, like Faust and 
Mephisto and the Wildfire on the Brocken, But the sweep- 
ing, radical changes imposed on every other article of 
wear are seldom or never inflicted on the wimples of to- 
day : to which alone is it given to make show of some 
few, faint traditions of conservatism. Their gradations 
are gentle, their whimsies lack the quality of suddenness. 
This winter they are varied and tolerably sightly: a few 
vulgarisms—(woman is so resolute to have them that one 
cannot choose but suspect the cut and trimming of Eve's 
first coats)—notwithstanding. In fact, the general outlook 
is smiling and gay. The antique ‘ poke’ is on view as a 
novelty, but in a mitigated form, being smaller, more 
gracile of proportion, and—its preciosity, its Greenawayish 
kind of feeling and association, aiding—it is found cap- 
able of vastly becoming a young and pretty face. Most 
virtuous in straw, its virtues are yet sufficiently obvious in 
beaver and felt. Very gallant and attractive is a broad 
beaver cocked and perched with discretion, and trimmed 
with undulating ostrich and knots of shot or striped 
velvet ; yet the hat of velvet, large in design and supple 
in consistence, runs it fairly hard : especially as it gives so 
many and such admirable; opportunities for floral decora- 
tion—in violets, chrysanthemums, dahlias, though these 
last are a trifle anachronistic now. 

One of the worst and newest monsters (successor to the 
much-sported ‘ Brighton,’ and scarce less villainous than 
that) is a pastiche as it were of the Regency ‘ topper’ cut 
low exceedingly in the crown. It is made in felts, of 
black and many colours, and is trimmed with a strange 
assumption of severity. Round the crown goes a band of 
velvet, culminating in front in a bow and a paste buckle. 
Sometimes the trimming takes a more frivolous turn: the 
velvet band goes unadorned in front, but triumphs ridi- 
culously, in a miniature Prince’s Plume rampant, behind. 
Another ill-starred revival has the Beefeater crown, but 
the brim, which is flat, sticks out in front, and turns 
slightly upward at the outer edge; fore and aft are 
clusters of little feathers, grouped and massed like trees 
of the British water-colourist ; the effect is peculiar—but 
rebarbative: it would remind you of your great grand- 
mother, if you ever could believe that your great-grand- 
mother was a common fool. It should be no bad news 
that toques, so long on half-pay (so to speak), are coming 
to the front again; but their former jauntiness is gone, 
and their effect is one that makes for pertness and an 
East-end accent and a twang of the Old Kent Road. It 
remains to add that wings and birds are as much in vogue 
as ever: the capacities of Woman for vicarious barbarity 
being ever illimitable. 

Bonnets are flat. Very many are also crinkly ; like- 
wise, their edges incline downwards ; moreover, they are 
tufted, chiefly behind (like certain birds) ; and sometimes 
the main body of trimming is set under the brim, and 
sometimes it is massed above. Light (even white) veils, 
worn with dark hats or bonnets, are common; but the 
effect is unfortunately one of staring artificiality. For 
the hair, its metamorphoses are infinite. Not so long ago 
’twas coiled and squeezed into as tight a knob as might be 
at the nape—the lower the better: and the mode thereof 
was as it were a sign of the sex, and none dared do without 
it. Then came a season of top-knots, more or less tousled ; 
also, time was when naught but basket-pleats might flourish, 
But now you shall find a strange diversity, even a certain 
regard for styles. No longer is Cassiopoea constrained to 
bundle up her locks on to the very top of her poll ; no more 
need she accentuate the flatness of her skull by knotting 
them low down inthe rear; the unimaginative intricacies of 
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the basket-pleat (true Clapham, that !) are not now impera- 
tive. Nothing but hair zs quite imperative in hair just now. 
True, that there are foretastes of the chignon in the shape 
of a pad here and a puff there. True, that there is much 
waving and crinkling. True, that those who can do without 
fringes are docking them, or are letting them grow. Yet 
the less fortunate majority need lack nor example nor com- 
pany. The crown-tuft (which played so large and conspi- 
cuous a part in the reputation for genius of Mme. Sarah 
Bernhardt) is specially charming in fair, fluffy hair, and 
nothing could be better when ’tis filleted with black velvet 
neither too wide nor too narrow. The Catagan, consecrate 
to youth, is less in evidence than was feared: though it is 
out of harmony with the spirit of modern girlhood, being 
suited, rather, to the giggle and thick boots of the late 
Miss Hoyden. Moreover, there is a certain fine impar- 
tiality as to colour: dark locks are less deeply discredited 
than erst, but the innumerable shades of fair are sure of 
triumph as ever. 

Speaking generally, it may be said that elaboration still 
flourishes, like bindweed in a garden. ‘Tis trimming, 
trimming, everywhere, and you wonder concerning the 
climax. Spangles are ousting the delightful sham gems, 
but their harlequin graces suffice not to atone for the 
splendour and charm of their forerunners. Applied with 
discretion, this flotsam and jetsam of T'he Arabian Nights, 
these vouchers for Aladdin's Garden and for Ali Baba’s 
Cave, never run into tawdriness. Now, spangles have 
merely a hard glitter and a certain novelty to recom- 
mend them: they are devoid of colouring, they are in- 
capable of daintiness, you can do nothing with them but 
make them flash and shimmer and flare. Set end-on like 
sequins, they suggest a serpent’s scales: but that is all. 
As for fringes, they are scoring heavily, more particularly 
with evening gowns: whereon—in passementerie of gold, 
silver, steel, pearl, jet, and in fantastic combinations 
of each and all—they fall, in glimmering showers, well- 
nigh from hip to knee in front, but much shallower at 
the sides. And they do not very greatly rejoice the 
heart of the onlooker, for they are barbaric without 
richness, at once grotesque and insignificant. But false 
flowers, for evening decoration, bid fair to eclipse all these. 
As yokes, festoons, garlands, and sprays, they prove them- 
selves of a very coming habit; and as they are done in 
the most delicate hues and textures, their advent is wel- 
come enough. The very latest horror in wearing apparel 
(it scarce commands the tribute of a tear) is our ancient 
enemy the Loose Jacket, falling sack-like from the 
shoulders. In some less criminal examples it takes the 
semblance of a spurious Watteau pleat, in others it flaunts 
itself odious and unashamed ; but we have travelled far 
of late, and ‘tis seen to be execrable in all. 





OLD FAITHS AND NEW FADS 


TEXHE mild miracle-mongers of Port Royal, with their 

‘sacred thorn’ and their inability to discover fifteen 
heresies in a volume of which they could not read fifteen 
words, are known to many from that well of English un- 
defiled, the Ecclesiastical Biographies of Sir James Stephen. 
But though the essayist went far enough back in story to 
tell of the abbess who, on the arrival of an order of arrest, 
took refuge in bed, and was promptly and decorously 
carted away to Paris on the shoulders of archers—four- 
poster and all—he did not abase the Muse by pursuing the 
fortunes of Jansenism till it culminated, or rather extin- 
guished itself (somewhat malodorously), in the Convulsion- 
aries. In truth, the history of these remarkable fanaties 
is a trifle risky. And yet there was a time—if there 
be not still—when the perspiring Cambridge freshman 
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could write glib accounts of the miracles at the tomb of 
the Abbé Paris—for were not these things written in 
‘Paley’? The miracles were very real things for the theo- 
logians of the last century—hard facts to grapple, hurled 
at their heads by Deist controversialists, and openly com- 
pared and preferred to the healing wonders of Jesus of 
Nazareth. They were recent, they were near, they were 
attested by hundreds of witnesses: in fact, in distinguish- 
ing true miracles from false, they were about as hard a 
nut as the good Archdeacon had to crack. But he cracked 
it, and ‘ satisfecit examinatoribus.’ 

The ladies of Port Royal and their somewhat emasculate 
spiritual advisers died away rather ineffectually at the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century. Men’s minds were given 
to other things ; the French monarchy was at grips with 
Europe ; the Church was at her last brave stand against 
Ultramontanism. And the history of the last of the French 
Jansenists is written in obscure memoirs, printed—some 
a Londres (where they never were) and some ad Amsterdam, 
where they, together with their authors, doubtless found 
it convenient to dwell. But when the fierce struggle over 
the rights of the Gallican Church had died away, and 
there was a little ]ull in the wars, there was a sudden boom 
in Jansenism. A certain Abbé Paris, who had died in the 
persecuted faith, was reported to do miracles of healing at 
his tomb. Many wonders were announced and believed, 
till the police found it necessary to interfere : whereupon 
the miracles seem to have ceased, and to have been re- 
placed by acrobatic exploits, not unmixed with displays of 
a kind to which the cold climate of the North and the 
ordinances as to manners were alike inimical. Such‘ Con- 
vulsionaries’ as were not in gaol thereon retired into private 
life, and admission to their performances was henceforth 
a matter for the faithful alone. 

Almost alone among the unfaithful, the unsurpassable 
Paul Pry, Condamine, succeeded in forcing the doors. The 
history of this worthy soul demands a volume. He had 
perambulated Europe, Asia, and America in his insatiable 
He had been nearly burked by 
Italian peasants whose sacred fire he had extinguished to 
see what would happen; he had been well-nigh hanged 


thirst for information. 


with a batch of criminals into which he had thrust himself 
to see how people talked when they were going to the 
Tree ; he had wasted all his time and half his fortune in 
the pursuit of what to him was knowledge. He was half- 
blind and wholly deaf—an investigator par excellence. At 
his first introduction to the Convulsionaries—how he got 
in he does not say—he broke in upon an imitation of the 
Crucifixion, in which a very pretty girl was to all appear- 
ance nailed to a cross, and taken down again bleeding and 
exhausted. This sorry sight was too much for him: he 
advanced to the side of the -ufferer, and, in the roar 
which deaf people mistake for a whisper, ‘ Mademoiselle,’ 
quoth he, ‘if you are pursuing this occupation from neces- 
sity, allow me to suggest that I shall be happy to intro- 
duce a person of your charms to a profession which insures 
much greater gains and entails less personal discomfort ’ ; 
whereupon ‘all was darkness and the yells of demons, and 
his hat was pitched after him into the street. Nothing 
daunted, he managed by a disreputable stratagem to ob- 
tain an introduction to another séance from a Jansenist 
advocate, who did know not him nor his ways. To his 
horror, when he entered the room he recognised the circle 
he had scandalised a few months before ; and the cere- 
mony which concluded his visit was identical—and equally 
painful—with the preceding one. 

At this point we lose sight of the scientific investigator, 
and our last information is from the memoirs of Count 
Gleichen, who knew Condamine, as he knew most people, 
at Paris. He has left a circumstantial account of a real 
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crucifixion which he professes to have seen: the victim 
being again a young woman, who was afterwards cruelly 
cut in the tongue, yet who showed no signs of either out- 
rage. He seems to have discovered that the blanchisseuse 
who underwent this supposed torture was on terms of ex- 
cessive intimacy with Condamine’s advocate ; but this did 
not shake his faith in what he had witnessed. No more 
is known of the ‘ Convulsionaries’: Eighty-Nine probably 
swept them away with the rest. But the Condamines 
and the Gleichens are still with us; and when we con- 
template the spectacle of nine scientific and financial 
gentlemen wrestling with a young American lady on a 
public stage for a billiard-cue, and proclaiming, hot and 
perspiring, to a delighted public that all nine can't get it 
away from her; or heaping themselves—‘in a somewhat 
grotesque manner, quoth the decorous reporter— on a cane- 
seated chair, and being lightly tilted into the air by the 
magnetic maiden with her little finger—well! how much 
pity have you ‘left for the believers in convulsions and 
crucifixions, or even the ‘ healed’ of the Abbé Paris ? 





SECOND-CLASS 


pat second-class on railways ought to be abolished is 

a point on which, if one may judge by letters and 
articles appearing in the newspapers, the British public 
has pretty well made up its mind. If the British public 
be right, as indeed it probably is, its rightness must be the 
result rather of instinct than of reason. For the argu- 
ments adduced in favour of this course in the public press 
are assuredly of the weakest. The most popular amongst 
them assumes a syllogistic form, and runs as follows : ‘The 
Midland has abolished second-class ; the Midland shows 
at the present time a larger rate of increase than any 
other company ; therefore the way to secure an increase 
is to abolish second-class. The truth of the matter, of 
course, is that almost the whole of the Mid!and increase is 
derived from goods; that the Midland receipts per pas- 
senger train mile are, as they always have been, far belowe 
the average ; and that since the abolition of second-class 
sixteen years ago they have declined even more rapidly 
than those of rival lines. Let me not be understood as 
arguing that Sir James Allport was wrong. I am only 
urging that the Midland premise does not support jour- 
nalistic conclusions. Another class of critics, of whom 
Mr. Jeans, the author of Railway Problems, may be taken 
as a type, encumber themselves with figures. They cal- 
culate that a second-class carriage earns only (say) £500 
per annum, while a third-class carriage earns (let us say) 
£900. 


expert in order to see that traffic so conducted must “be 


‘It is not necessary ’ (Jeans, p. 308) ‘to be an 


attended with a very serious loss.’ Some of us, who have 
also no claim to be experts, might reply that it is not the 
carriage but the total equipment of the railway (line, and 
stations, and engines, and all) which earns the revenue. 
But supposing we put the case the other way round, and 
said that, though it was quite true that a second-class 
coach only carried £500 worth of passengers in the twelve- 
month, if that coach was taken off those passengers would 
go third and so pay the company only £350: supposing 
we put the case like this, it would be evident that the 
gross earnings of the company were not reduced by run- 
ning second-class carriages. If we went further, and 
pointed out that the total cost for interest and mainten- 
ance of that second-class carriage could hardly be put 
higher than £50 per annum, and that the cost of extra 
haulage was, under ordinary circumstances, a quantilé 
négligéable, we should almost have arrived at a demon- 
stration that the net result to the company of withdrawing 
each second-class coach would be—not to reduce a loss as 
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Mr. Jeans imagines but—to throw away an extra profit of 
£100 a-year. 

But if the newspaper arguments in favour of abolition 
be not entitled to overmuch respect, at least they deserve 
more serious consideration than the arguments against it- 
‘A Younger Son’ inquired plaintively in the columns of 
The Times a few days back whether it was not a breach of 
the implied covenant on which Parliament gave the com- 
panies their Acts to send him and his fellows to mix with 
the common herd in third-class carriages. Some of us 
might possibly answer that, if we could not afford to 
travel first-class, we would rather consort with working- 
men than with footmen and ladies’-maids ; but a more per- 
tinent reply would be to point out that as first-class fares 
—with the exception, of course, of Kent and Sussex—are 
a good deal cheaper to-day than the second-class fares 
authorised by the companies’ Acts, and as no one has 
asserted that it is a hardship for second-class passengers 
to have to travel in a first-class carriage, it is a little diffi- 
cult to see where the breach of faith comes in. Then 
there is a gentleman, bearing the aristocratic name of 
William Smith, and dating from that well-known haunt of 
aristocracy, Stratford-atte-Bowe, who ‘categorically and 
unhesitatingly asserts that the abolition of second-class 
railway carriages would really mean the doom of the first- 
class with all its well-known comfortable and peculiar 
exclusiveness ’; and that, ‘ the original respectable and aris- 
tocratical occupants having been driven from their natural 
home will ride either in Pullman cars or post along the 
roads, and so leave a clear field to the quondam second- 
class traveller, whose numbers and habits will very speedily 
ruin and wear out the handsome and comfortable cushions, 
arm-rests, dividing-arms, and head-rests, ete.’ But per- 
haps one may be forgiven for declining to argue with Mr. 
Smith of Stratford. 

Let us try and look at the matter a little more from 
the point of view of a railway manager. The moment we 
do so we shall see that the question is not one to be solved 
by any sweeping generalisation, but on the contrary in- 
volves a careful study of very many complicated and vary- 
ing conditions. For example—(I quote from a return 
now four years old, but no very serious change has taken 
place in the interval)—an average would tell us that only 
five per cent. of the total number of passengers travel 
second-class, and that they only contribute eight per cent. 
of the total fares. But when we come to particular com- 
panies we find that in one case—the Neath and Brecon— 
only four passengers out of 1000 travel second-class. On 
the other hand, on the London and South-Western the 
number is 124. Or, again, the average eight per cent. 
of revenue is made up of figures varying from 1:7 per cent. 
on the Hull and Barnsley all the way to 16 and even 20 
per cent. on the South-Western, the Brighton, the Great 
Western, the Chatham, and the South-Eastern. If we look 
at the Scots lines, we find that the three great companies 
only earned in 1886 from 2°9 to 3-9 per cent. of their pas- 
senger revenue from second-class fares. The Highland, 
on the other hand, earned about 8 per cent. Here is 
a very natural explanation of the fact that, while all 
the other Scots companies have now practically abo- 
lished second-class, the Highland still retains it. There 
is another point to be considered, which, however, cannot 
easily be illustrated by statisties: the different circum- 
stances, namely, of the different lines. To take extreme 
instances. A train on the ‘Underground’ lines is made 
up once for all and runs unbroken from year’s end to 
yearsend. A train leaving Euston may have on it one car- 
riage for Leamington, another for Shrewsbury, three more 
for Manchester, with perhaps another for Blackburn, and 
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a couple going through to Carlisle. As Sir Richard 
Moon truly says, the adaptation of the number of second- 
class compartments to the probable number of second- 
class passengers is ‘only a question of management,’ but 
the amount of management required for the purpose at 
Euston must be many times as great as that needed on 
the ‘Underground.’ In fact, the problem is theoretically 
insoluble, for the single Leamington carriage, for example, 
cannot possibly afford room for a smoking and non-smoking 
compartment of each of the three classes. Even if it 
could, the proportion of first and second compartments to 
third would obviously be absurdly too great. In practice 
the manager cuts the knot, and only puts on at most one 
second-class compartment for Leamington, leaving it for 
the chapter of accidents to settle whether smokers or 
non-smokers shall obtain possession of it. We shall evi- 
dently, then, be justified in concluding that, for conveni- 
ence of practical working of main-line trains, the abolition 
of second-class would be a considerable advantage. 

Here, however, comes in a consideration which tells the 
other way. Of the enormous residential traffic which pours 
into our great towns by the suburban train service a very 
large and important percentage is second-class. Nor is it 
easy to see how this class can be here ignored. The clerk 
or the shopman can hardly travel in the same carriage with 
his employer, but still less does he desire to be crowded up 
against the labourer whose reeking corduroys testify that 
he has been mixing mortar all day in a drizzling rainfall. 
We are hardly likely to see second-class carriages abolished 
in suburban service for some time to come. That being so, 
a manager may well hesitate to commence a piecemeal 
abolition in main-line service only. One thing, however, 
is quite certain : that no one outside the individual railway 
itself can possibly be in a position to point out to the 
management what it ought to do. The manager has 
access to figures showing the percentage earnings of the 
second-class—not only on each individual portion of the 
line but, if he chooses—for each separate train. If with 
these figures at hand he cannot decide rightly, at least no 
one in their absence is likely to better his decision. From 
the outside we can, of course, observe the stream of 
tendency. We may safely say that in a few years’ time 
second-class will be dead in Great Britain, though pro- 
bably not in Ireland. But we must leave to each Com- 
pany to administer to it the happy despatch at the moment 
when the disadvantages of retaining it appear, on the 
whole, to more than counterbalance the advantages. 


W. M. Acwortu. 





DOMUS ANGUSTA 


TENHE narrow house is a small human nature compelled to 

a large human destiny, charged with a fate too great, 
a history too various, for its slight capacities. Men have 
commonly complained of fate ; but their complaints have 
been of the smallness, not of the greatness, of the human 
lot. A disproportion—all in favour of man—between man 
and his destiny is one of the things to be taken for granted 
in, literature : so frequent and so easy is the utterance of 
the habitual lamentation as to the trouble of a vain 
capacity, so well explained has it ever been. 


‘ Thou hast not half the power to do me harm 
That I have to be hurt,’ 


discontented man seems to cry to Heaven, taking the 
words of the brave Emilia. But inarticulate has been 
the voice within the narrow house. Obviously it never 
had its poet. Little elocution is there, little argument 
or definition, little explicitness. And yet for every vaim 
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capacity we may assuredly count a thousand vain destinies, 
for every liberal nature a thousand liberal fates, It is the 
trouble of the wide house we hear of, clamorous of its 
disappointments and desires. The narrow house has no 
echoes ; yet its pathetic shortcoming might well move 
pity. On that strait stage is acted a generous tragedy ; 
to that inadequate soul is entrusted an enormous sorrow ; 
a tempest of movement makes its home within that 
slender nature ; and heroic happiness seeks that timorous 
heart. 

We may, indeed, in part know the narrow house by its 
inarticulateness—not, certainly, its fewness of words, but 
its inadequacy and imprecision of speech. For, doubtless, 
right language enlarges the soul as no other power or in- 
fluence may do. Who, for instance, but trusts more nobly 
for knowing the full word of his confidence? Who but 
loves more penetratingly for possessing the ultimate 
syllable of his tenderness? There is a ‘ pledging of the 
word, in another sense than the ordinary sense of troth 
and promise. The poet pledges his word, his sentence, 
his verse, and finds therein a peculiar sanction. And I 
suppose that even physical pain takes on an edge when 
it not only enforces a pang but whispers a phrase. Con- 
sciousness and the word are almost as closely united as 
thought and the word. Almost—not quite ; in spite of 
its inexpressive speech, the narrow house is aware and 
sensitive beyond, as it were, its poor power. But as to 
the whole disparity between the destiny and the nature, 
we know it to be general. Life is great that is trivially 
transmitted ; love is great that is vulgarly experienced. 
Death, too, is a heroic virtue ; and to the keeping of us 
all is death committed: death, submissive in the indocile, 
modest in the fatuous, several in the vulgar, secret in the 
familiar. It is destructive, because it not only closes but 
contradicts life. Unlikely people die. The one certain 
thing, it is also the one improbable. A dreadful paradox 
is perhaps wrought upon a little nature that is incapable 
of death and yet is constrained to die. That is a true 
destruction, and the thought of it is obscure. 

Happy literature corrects all this disproportion by its 
immortal pause. It does not bid us follow man _ or 
woman to an illogical conclusion. Mrs. Micawber never 
does desert Mr. Micawber. Considering her mental 
powers, by the way, an illogical conclusion for her would 
be manifestly inappropriate. Shakespeare, indeed, having 
seen a life whole, sees it to an end: sees it out, and Fal- 
staff dies. More than Promethean was the audacity that, 
having kindled, quenched that spark. But otherwise the 
grotesque man in literature is immortal, and with some- 
thing more significant than the immortality awarded to 
him in the sayings of rhetoric ; he is perdurable because 
he is not completed. His humours are strangely matched 
with perpetuity. But, indeed, he is not worthy to die ; 
for there is something graver than to be immortal, and 
that is to be mortal. I protest I do not laugh at man or 
woman in the world. I thank my fellow-mortals for their 
wit, and also for the kind of joke that the French so plea- 
santly call une joyeuseté ; these are to smile at. But the 
gay injustice of laughter is between me and the book. 

That narrow house—there is sometimes a message from 
its living windows. Its bewilderment, its reluctance, its 
defect, show by moments from eyes that are apt to express 
none but common things. There are allusions unawares, 
involuntary appeals, in those brief glances. Far from me 
and from my friends be the misfortune of meeting such 
looks in reply to pain of our inflicting. To be clever and 
sensitive and to hurt the foolish and the stolid—wouldst 
thou do such a deed for all the world? Not I, by this 
heavenly light. Avice MEYNELL. 
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SURSUM COR! 


Oupé, Om’ aunxavo.ot Kndeow KUKwpeEve, 
dvexe, SutwevGv 5 adétev mpotBarowv évavtiov 
orépvov, év Soxotow é€xOpav rrnolov xaracrabels 
acparéws* kal unre vikGv dupddnv aydadreo, 
unre vixndels év olkw katarecwy ddvpeo" 
ad\\a xaprotely Te xatpe, Kal Kaxotow doxada 
LN Nlynv' ylyvwoxe 8 olos puguds avOpworous Exet. 
—ARCHILOCHUS. 
QOvL, my soul, with cureless troubles all confounded and 
- perplext, 
Up! and bear thy part undaunted, up! breast-forward to the 
foe, 
Surely stablish’d, in the thick on’t, ‘mid the serried hostile 
spears ! 
Shouldst thou win, with no loud boasting let thy victory be 
marr’d : 
Nor if vanquish’d, homeward hieing, on the ground ignobly 
weep. 
Take thy pleasure in things delightful, nor be vex’d o’ermuch 
with ills, 
Knowing how mankind is master’d by the shifting tides of 
fate ! H. F. Witson. 


THE SAD MOTHER 
( WHEN the half-light weaves 
Wild shadows on the floor, 
How ghostly come the withered leaves 
Stealing about my door ! 


I sit and hold my breath, 
Lone in the lonely house ; 

Nought breaks the silence still as death, 
Only a creeping mouse. 


The patter of leaves, it may be, 
But liker patter of feet, 

The small feet of my own baby 
That never felt the heat. 


The small feet of my son, 
Cold as the graveyard sod ; 

My little, dumb, unchristened one 
That may not win to God. 


‘Come in, dear babe,’ I ery, 
Opening the door so wide. 

The leaves go stealing softly by ; 
How dark it is outside ! 


And though I kneel and pray 
Long on the threshold-stone, 
The little feet press on their way, 
And I am ever alone. 
KATHARINE TYNAN. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
PREDATORY POLITICIANS 


[To the Editor of The National Observer] 
London, 24th Nov. 1891. 

S1r,—Scarce has the breath left the body of South Molton 
ere the political horizon is darkened with the odscene volucres 
of Radicalism, ready to plunge their beaks into the carcase and 
extract whatever of nutriment they may find therein. First to 
swoop down is Sir William Harcourt, the Condor of the Polls 
the strongest, the most offensive, of all the political Raptores, or 
birds of prey. From South Molton he springs, refreshed, 
truculent, dangerous. He has delivered himself with no uncer- 
tain note of his song of spoliation, and there is not one of his 
tribe, from Aquila Gladstoniensis to the commonest Shrike or 
Schnadhorst amongst them, that will not scream to the same 
note. There is no one who has the smallest stake in the country, 
no one who has any decently formed opinion upon the ethics 
of Meum and Tuum, that does not hear in this jubilant 
exultation danger of the most marked and decided nature. 
It hardly should be a party question, so vital it appears that 
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property should be free from confiscation ; yet each succeeding 
generation feels less certain than the last that what he wins or 
holds, that he shall keep. The Have-Nots are ever in a securer 
position than the Haves. A more dangerous bombshell could 
hardly have been exploded in the field of battle than this ex- 
law officer of the Crown has exploded in the time of peace. 
His letter to Mr. Pascoe Glyn is no mincing suggestion. Sir 
William was ever a hard hitter; and whatever opinion he 
chooses to hold for the nonce, there is never any squeamishness 
in declaring it. There is none in opposition so big, so bounc- 
ing, so determined. When he changes his opinion he does it 
as aman changes his diet, with an absolute knowledge that he is 
doing it for his own good. He is an opportunist born. He sees 
at a glance the rural constituencies care not a straw for Home 
Rule any more than he does himself; but he sees that there is 
much to be made out of the cry of ‘ The village for the villager,’ 
and he cries it with all his might, and all can hear him. ’Tis a 
deaf man indeed that Sir William’s bellow fails to reach. 

He now declares that in the forefront of the Liberal pro- 
gramme at the next election will be an effectual plan of self- 
government. Self-government in every hamlet and village in 
England! ’Twere pitiful, if it were not that a Radical Govern- 
ment would really bring it about if they were allowed to come 
into power. What does rural self-government mean? It means 
the right to levy rates on Property in order to buy from Pro- 
perty, without so much as by your leave, or with your leave, 
those very bits which Property for reasons of its own may most 
wish to retain. He deliberately and with malice aforethought, 
holds out to the rural voters that the Liberal party means to 
give them the chance of obtaining by force, by brute force of 
votes and numbers, whatsoever land they and their fellows wish 
to buy with the village rates from the landowner or large farmer. 
It matters not to Sir William that there is scarce a parish in 
England where, if a man choose, he cannot obtain an allotment. 
It is nothing to him that, as a general rule, the ordinary labourers 
do not really desire allotments. Here is a chance—which, after 
all, they will be fools not to take—of obtaining by force, or by 
means of the Village Council—the Pillage Council of Zhe Sz. 
James s—whatsoever of the hated landowner’s property seemeth 
them (or it) best. ‘When the village communities,’ Sir William 
writes, ‘are invested with a real, living, effective organisation 
which can dispose of allotments of their own to their own people 
in their own right, rural life will become a very different thing 
from what it now is.’ Of course it will: when the brokers and 
dealers in old china are allowed to enter into private houses 
and take the relics and curiosities which have been stored for 
generations by their various owners, at a valuation to be fixed 
upon by a committee of dric-d-brac men, Messrs. Christie’s busi- 
ness will drop off considerably, and the dealers will enjoy what 
is technically known as a good time. For where will these men 
stop? There are many estates on which for generations the 
owners have spent more than all the rental of the cottages upon 
cottage improvement. Such owners are commonly ready togive 
allotments to any one who desires them, in reason—provided, of 
course, they are themselves allowed to say what land should be 
given and what retained : just as a man may be very willing to sell 
you a horse out of his stable, but would hardly be willing that 
you should come and buy any horse you fancied at the price 
your coachman considered its value. Herein lies the crux of 
the affair. There is not a Tory in the land that is not willing to 
grant his tenants, be they farmer or cottager, facilities for ob- 
taining small plots for allotment purposes ; but, on the other 
hand, there is no one holding any land at all that does not or 
should not object strongly to Tom, Dick, and Harry coming 
and dictating that such and such plots of ground must be 
handed over at a certain rate, fixed upon by Tom, Dick, and 
Harry, or some Council which they dominate. The policy of 
the Liberals—for they and the Radicals are now practically the 
same—is spoliation pure and simple. In this cry for compul- 
sory allotments is the germ of land confiscation altogether. 
And why not? If a Village Council resolve that a landlord 
Shall sell at a certain rate any of his land for allotments, 
why in Heaven’s name cannot they with equal right compel 
him to sell his mansion for a free doss-house, or a village 
laundry, or what you please? Radicals say in answer to such 
an extreme proposition that we have given the people the 
vote, that we have made a democracy, and that therefore we 
are bound to give them whatever they ask for. Moreover, that 
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as soon as they have the power given to them they obtain co 
instante the common sense to keep them from abusing it, 
Common sense that shuts the door when the steed is stolen is 
a gross misnomer ; and it behoves all who have any idea, even 
the smallest, of the rights of property to prevent the people 
from exercising common sense if it is a commodity of such cost, 
and accompanied with such danger to the community. What 
does it signify to an individual who is possessed of property 
which he values, and for which he has paid a price, that the 
villager ‘is inspired with better hopes and higher aims,’ or that 
he will have ‘a real sense of what belongs to the citizenship of a 
free country from the knowledge that he exercises a real control 
over his own affairs’? 

If he can only exercise a control over his own affairs by being 
invested with the right to exercise a control over the property 
of other people, the longer he remains as he is the better for 
all right-minded and well-disposed citizens.—I am, etc., 

VERAX. 





REVIEWS 


CATHERINE OF ARAGON 


The Divorce of Catherine of Aragon: The Story as told by the 
Imperial Ambassadors restding at the Courtof Henry VII/., 
in usum laicorum. By J. A. FROUDE. Being a Supple- 
mentary Volume to the Author’s History of England. 
London : Longmans. 

Mr. Froude has read Mr. Friedmann, and declares himself 
unconvinced. He has, however, been struck by the interest of 
the Great Divorce Episode, and he has determined to retell it 
in a handy form 7” wsum laicorum. We cannot quarrel with 
his determination ; for though there is nothing the least bit 
Rabelaisian in the spirit or the manner of his remarks—as the 
funny Latin ‘tag’ on the title-page almost leads you to hope 
there is—the book is an admirable example of the Romance of 
History. Get aview of the subject anyhow: read the authori- 
ties sufficiently to be able to supply plenty of local colour and 
incident ; dress up the whole in a bright, lively style (this part 
of the receipt is not so easy to carry out); and serve. This is 
Mr. Froude’s method, put in the plainest way. It is true that 
he appears to cling to the views that have once caught hold of 
him, in a most faithful and unchanging spirit ; and it is true, 
too, that he is master ofa style not by any means clear of faults 
but, for all that, exceedingly attractive and pleasant to the ma- 
jority of book-buyers. Mr. Froude is always clear, too: he makes 
his reader understand precisely his own view of the case in hand, 
and he is far too wise to permit contrary evidence to distract 
attention from his own conclusions or theories. In the forty 
years of which he speaks in his preface, while he has learnt 
little, he has at least forgotten nothing of his ancient arts, and 
lost none of his former power to charm. Probably we have 
historians enough, and it is not necessary to scold Mr. Froude 
because he prefers romance to history ; for those who care 
about history, even if they flirt with romance, are not likely to 
mistake him for an authority. He rather reminds you of those 
nimble-witted but somewhat unscrupulous French writers who, 
taking example by Master Peter Bayle’s Life of David, use 
historical subjects as vehicles for carrying their own ideas, 
which are mostly satirical: the sort of persons who produce 
you studies of the Czsars (with special reference to Tiberius’ 
later years and Nero’s incestuous connections) to annoy the 
Bonapartists, and sketches of medizval popes to anger Ultra- 
montane ecclesiastics. Mr. Froude’s aim is hardly so direct as 
these gentlemen’s : though he, too, has a sly hit now and then 
at the Reformation bogies of the fashionable High Church 
writers. And indeed there is something comic in the discom- 
fort of persons obliged to abuse the Reformers, who yet accept 
the fruits of their labours without thankfulness but without any 
distaste: who apologise for all the shortcomings of the Old 
Church, but are determined to keep that Old Church out in 
the cold as regards endowments and establishment. And who 
can quarrel with Mr. Froude for lashing out at this kind of 
creature now and then? 

The ‘lay reader,’ whose comfort and whose human weaknesses 
are always carefully studied throughout this book, will especi- 
ally enjoy the striking, if somewhat distorted, series of portraits 
that furnish forth Mr. Froude’s new gallery. Anne, with her 
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cruel, shrewish temper, vain, ambitious, but clean-plucked and 
a match for everything but Fate ; Mary, with her dogged, sulky 
obstinacy and pious intolerance ; Catherine, with her reckless, 
tactless, pitiless courage—three unpleasing but notable women: 
Norfolk, jealous, narrow-minded, prejudiced, persistent, re- 
vengeful, selfish ; Cromwell, a man after Machiavel’s heart— 
able, hard-working, full of foresight and resource, staking his 
head and his fortune calmly and coolly, losing or winning with 
equal brow ; Wolsey, a proud adventurer, not ungenerous, 
even sometimes magnanimous in his day of honour, though he 
could hardly forgive a foe or forego a triumph over an enemy, 
a man of second-rate ability after all, but of great opportunities, 
and cast for a grand part in which he all but succeeded—here 
are three notable Englishmen. Contrasting with them stands 
Chapuys, insolent as any grandee of Spain, carrying himself as 
a Greek in the midst of barbarians, despising the poor trickery 
and purposeless anger of the English, and doing his duty to 
his master with an evident pleasure and an irritating display of 
loyalty that, he knew well, must anger Henry and his servants 
to the heart. And lastly, there is Henry himself, with all his 
grandfather’s pride of life, lust of pleasure, and love of power, 
with all his father’s cold cunning and hot, smothered wrath, 
but with a peculiar power of pleasing, that made men who 
feared yet value and enjoy his friendship, and gave him the 
greatest power and popularity any English king had had since 
Edward 1.: for the rest,a man who knew how to make use 
of others, appreciative and ungrateful, pious and obstinate in 
opinion, courageous, jealous, shrewd, but always self-centred. 
We may or may not agree as to the fidelity of these portraits, 
but at least they are ably and firmly drawn. 

Mr. Froude cannot be held up as a model to the young his- 
torian, for he handles his authorities as a wilful baby does her 
dolls; but his book examples at least the value of a clear theory 
to the would-be writer on a difficult political subject. There 
have been better books this season, but it is as readable as any 
that the British public is likely to come across for a long time. 


TWO BOOKS OF CRITICISM 
Writers and Readers. By G. BIRKBECK HILL, D.C.L. 
London: Unwin. 
Essays on English Literature. By EDMOND SCHERER ; 
Translated by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. London: Low. 

Dr. Birkbeck Hill has here republished some half-dozen lec- 
tures delivered by him during one of those ten-day picnics 
which have become a regular feature of the Oxford long vaca- 
tion. Such addresses cannot but be subsidiary to the main 
business of those agreeable outings ; and it is a fact that the 
present volume smacks something of its origin. It is discursive, 
it is trite, it lacks thoroughness. Had Dr. Hill had time or 
inclination to labour some two or three of his topics, a really 
important contribution to criticism might have been the result. 
As it is, he has started not a few hares, but has never been at 
the pains torun one down. This is the more provoking for that 
the tone of his discourses is an excellent corrective to the sloppy 
and depressing diet generally prescribed for all that are in quest 
of self-culture or the like precious habit of mind. True, he some- 
times lapses into mere commonplace : as, for example, in his 
passage on ‘silent poets’ (as though any poet were ever silent,any 
Milton mute or ingiorious), and in his diatribe, good-humoured 
enough in its way, on the organised practice of athletics at 
schools and universities. Himself sighs for the return of the 
marble and the hoop ; himself would invite high-spirited youth 
to fatiguing and unprofitable constitutionals in the neighbour- 
hood of Oxford. But his teaching in this latter respect is 
little likely to avail, and is more than atoned for by the manly 
orthodoxy of his other doctrine. For his strenuous defence, his 
unstinted praise, of Pope and Dryden we cannot sufficiently 
thank him ; nor could better advice be given to the literary 
tiro than his caution against fine writing. The most impor- 
tant truth, however, that he enforces is the necessity for catho- 
licity of taste in literature; and he fortifies his views with 
a series of examples, not new but always significant, designed 
to show the capriciousness and mutability of the popular judg- 
ment. It need scarce be said that on almost every point Dr. 
Hill is able to quote some apt and telling sentence of Dr. 
Johnson’s ; and a book which breathes so much the spirit of that 
great man must needs appease the most merciless of critics, 
were it ten times slighter and less satisfying than it is. 
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The other volume on our table is much heavier artillery than 
Dr. Hill’s. It contains a dozen essays of Edmond Scherer’s, 
selected from the mass of his work, translated into Eng- 
lish, and furnished with an introduction and a few necessary 
notes by Mr. Saintsbury. We have never been quite able 
to realise for what section of the community such transla- 
tions are intended. They that have enough learning and 
intelligence to appreciate sound criticism must surely have 
French enough as well to permit of their enjoying it in the 
original tongue ; while they that have no French are little 
likely to care for sound criticism. However, here is Mr. 
Saintsbury’s book; and our business is not to inquire for 
whom he meant it, but to express} our gratitude to him for 
the manner in which he has discharged the thankless office of 
translator, as well as for the good judgment he has displayed in 
the task of selection. His version runs smoothly, with only an 
occasional (and then always a deliberate) strangeness of idiom 
to recall the original to one’s mind. Whether such intentional 
roughnesses be legitimate or desirable we shall not pause to 
inquire. Let it be said, however, that they are neither so fre- 
quent nor so marked as to resemble in the least the curious 
jargon which Thackeray hit upon as a convention for repre- 
senting the French language to English readers. As for the 
matter, the limitations of M. Scherer’s genius were neither 
few nor inconsiderable. To catholicity of taste he assuredly 
had no pretensions; he had a horror of aught d/zarre or 
eccentric ; new methods and new ideas had for him no charm. 
‘Who is that Scots clergyman ?’ some one asked as he entered 
the room at an evening party in London ; and the cast of his 
mind was in keeping with the cast of his features. Alike as 
Christian and as sceptic, he was of those who are unable to 
prevent morality from trespassing on that one poor fourth of 
life which is ungraciously conceded to art. He judged books 
less by instinctive and unhesitating insight than by his under- 
standing, and less by his understanding, as M. Edouard Rod 
has well said, than by his character. Nevertheless, his intel- 
lect was so keen and bright that he gave full recognition to 
those principles which he so often failed to put into practice. 
His precept enlightens and fortifies, while his example warns. 
None has written, for instance, with better sense and judgment 
on Shakespeare, none has more vehemently repudiated the 
tendency to seek in his plays something other than they bear 
to be. It is good to be reminded that ‘art lives not by ideas 
but by sentiments—I had almost said sensations’; that ‘there 
is no great art without philosophy and yet there is no more 
dangerous enemy of art than reflection’; that ‘at least half 
of Shelley’s work is spoiled by intolerable humanitarian “ pur- 
pose.”’ One’s heart leaps up at the frank avowal that ‘ never 
did genius give itself up to art with a more supreme indiffer- 
ence to anything but art itself’ than Shakespeare's, and that 
he of all poets is ‘the furthest removed not merely from any 
thought of didactics but from all fixed ideas of the moral kind.’ 
As for M. Taine’s attempts to ‘account for’ genius, M. Scherer 
will absolutely none of them. Yet his whole literary life was 
one long struggle between the natural (z.¢e. the moral) man and 
the new (ze. the enlightened and intelligent) creature. The 
spirit was willing enough, but the flesh was weak. And hence 
the critic who laid down ,with such force and clearness the 
postulates of his art did not scruple to speak of George Eliot 
as ‘the first novelist of England,’ two years before Thackeray 
died, when the genius of Dickens had scarce passed its meri- 
dian, and when Avchard Feverel had for some time been lying 
before a heedless and unappreciative world. For M. Scherer’s 
infatuation upon the subject of George Eliot a ready and 
natural explanation is to be found in their common experience 
of and attitude towards religious matters ; and in later years 
he made some atonement in his review of Daniel Deronda, 
which he pulled to pieces without mercy. He had come to 
his senses, and had begun to perceive that the tendency to 
moralise was a fatal blot on her artistic achievement. But 
nothing short of {complete and thorough recantation, nothing 
less than sackcloth and ashes, can purge away the dictum that 
George Eliot’s novels are the ‘ most perfect as yet known.’ 

M. Scherer’s knowledge of English literature was extensive 
if not peculiar. To see ourselves as others see us is scarce, 
perhaps, so profitable in literary as in other matters. The 
inability of even intelligent and polished Continental critics to 
put themselves at the proper point of view, or to take in what 
English literature is driving at, usually results in judgments 
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so plainly absurd and wide of the mark that any just obser- 
vations they may contain are all but certain to be overlooked. 
With M. Scherer it was not so. His papers on Shakespeare 
(wherein he may have been kept right largely by dislike of the 
Germans) are, as we have hinted, among his very best ; his 
estimate of Milton is admirably just and sympathetic ; his re- 
marks on Wordsworth are in the main judicious and sound. 
With his failure to give Mr. Carlyle and Mr. Ruskin their due 
we have every sympathy. It cannot be wondered at that their 
curious and startling ‘ jargon,’ as he calls it, should have been 
little to the mind of a clear-thinking and clear-writing foreigner. 
Upon Mill he expresses himself with reverence and good feel- 
ing, throwing out a significant hint of his native good sense 
in the refusal even to discuss so obviously absurd a proposition 
as that women should exercise the franchise. Yet, writing when 
the influence of Mill's personality was in its zenith (for, though 
his views may have wanted solidity, his instincts, as M. Scherer 
says, were always lofty), he either failed to see—or, seeing, was 
reluctant to expose—the shallowness of his claims to be held a 
philosopher. That a work like the Logic—a perfect repository 
of inconsistency and error, and perhaps upon that very ground 
a useful instrument for quickening the reasoning faculties— 
should for more than twenty years have been worshipped as a 
species of revelation—a new Novum Organum—speaks volumes 
for the poverty of contemporary philosophical thought in Eng- 
land and in France. But what we have read with most satis- 
faction is the splendid panegyric which M. Scherer pronounced 
well-nigh thirty years since upon Lord Tennyson. It is the 
most unqualified eulogy these pages contain ; and it is only 
the more appropriate and convincing for the lapse of time. 
That Lord Tennyson, ‘summing up in himself all his fore- 
runners, touched all hearts and linked together all admira- 
tions’; that ‘he has remained the true representative, the last 
expression and final, of the poetic period to which he belongs’; 
and that ‘he reigns almost alone in increasing and uncontested 
glory ’"—was true then and is doubly true to-day. 


TRAVELLERS’ TALES 
Twelve Months in Peru. By E. B.CLARK. London: Unwin. 

Our preface apologises for and would excuse our tendency to 
‘autobiography.’ We really have nothing of the kind ; and 
from first to last we are ina pleasing state of uncertainty as 
to whether we be Mrs. or Miss. We permit you to gather that 
our journey was undertaken because Some One or Other had 
an interest in certain silver mines on the eastern slopes of the 
Andes ; but we never tell who it was, nor are you ever sure if 
Some One was or wasn’t there. We profess to be a record of 
a voyage from Liverpool (v/é Panama) to Peru and back ; but 
nine-tenths of us are guidebook and history. As to the other 
tenth, it is personal, and it shows you now the appalling perils 
we encountered, now the exquisite English we employ. As 
thus : we were after a fern or two; and behold, says E. B. 
Clark, ‘the coveted specimen lay far back, and in order to 
reach it I was obliged to stretch myself on the ground and 
insert my head and hand.’ To do that ‘ was easy enough, and 
the fern grasped; but how to withdraw myself was quite 
another matter,’ for it is a fact that ‘wriggle as J would my 
head would not come out.” With the ‘dread horns’ of this 
tremendous dilemma thundering at her door, what wonder if 
E. B. Clark forgot her grammar? ‘I was beginning to think 
seriously and fearfully of my horrible fate,’ she goes on, and 
wondering whether 7¢ (which ? our head or our destiny ?) could 
possibly have increased in size since z¢ (what ?) entered there 
(where ?), when a lucky twist released me.’ Now, if you will go 
climbing the Andes with a portable fate concealed about your 
person, the odds are that you will lose it. ‘This was my last 
experience of fern-gathering among the rocks, and henceforth 
I gladly left them ’—the rocks, of course—‘ for other hands to 
pluck!’ It makes your flesh creep, does it? Well, it isa whole 
page, and there are one hundred and fifty-seven more. 

Many such marvellous facts there are which E. B. Clark did 
personally observe ; and, incredible though it seem, she has 
survived to record them for the benefit of her untravelled 
sisters. Thus: ‘Smoking is much indulged in by Peruvian 
men, and at the hotel dinner-tables during coffee, in the 
trains, and almost everywhere, they may be seen twirling 
their cigarettes.’ The consequence is, of course, that ‘in order 
to live with any degree of comfort in this land of smokers, 
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one’s strongest objections must be overcome.’ ’Tis a horrible 
country; but it is not for nothing that E. B. Clark could go 
hunting the fierce and savage fern among the rocks of the 
sullen Cordilleras, and it is a fact that she came out of it alive. 
More : her coolness and her courage never deserted her, how- 
ever terrific the provocation to flight. Thus, in a scene of the 
most appalling wickedness she retains her composure, and is 
even careful enough to note that ‘ between the acts it is cus- 
tomary for gentlemen to call upon their lady friends (szc) in the 
boxes.’ Such wide-eyed, fearless candour compels belief ; and 
yet ...! Cam it be true, as E. B. Clark sets forth in black and 
white, that ‘ Roman Catholicism prevails, and Lima is essen- 
tially a city of churches, monasteries, and convents’? /s it 
possible that ‘ gambling is still a favourite pastime’? Such state- 
ments are so tremendous that instant acceptance is impossible. 
But E. B. Clark is a traveller, and like all her kind is strongly 
addicted to the marvellous. As thus: ‘ Here oysters literally 
grow on trees, for—she explains—‘ the low-growing trees and 
bushes steep their branches in the stream, and clinging to 
them oysters are sometimes found!’ The statement is so 
Pelionic (as it were) that when, on the top of it, she piles 
you Ossa in the shape of an assurance that the public 
library at Lima ‘well deserves a look,’ you really do not know 
whether she is in jest or earnest. Again, ‘maximum summer 
heat’ of Peru is said to reach as high as 78° Fahrenheit ; and 
at the railway stations on the Isthmus this modern Mandeville 
would have you believe that a Chinaman ‘may generally be 
seen disposing of his wares and enjoying a pipe of peace, filled 
with opium.’ Here, too, prodigious though it seem, the natives 
‘equip themselves with long aggressive-looking knives called 
machetes,’ and—she continues darkly—‘I do not doubt know 
how to make good use of them when the occasion arises.’ The 
few that have returned alive from these distant and ferocious 
climes had always supposed that these gullies were merely for 
chopping a path through the tropical forest; but they may 
know better now. After a short stay at Lima we have her final 
dictum as to the local yahoos : ‘I may be wrong, but, taken as 
a whole, it struck me that the Peruanas are superior to the men 
both morally and in intellectual attainments.’ At Lima, she 
proceeds undauntedly, ‘it was my privilege to know some noble 
members of the sterner sex’; and this amazing assertion is 
no sooner made than ’tis capped by another (more amazing 
still) to the effect that ‘they are usually about the middle 
height and’—(here you feel as though you had somehow 
wandered into a new Sinbad the Sailor)—‘remind one of a 
European Spaniard? And yet they say that imagination has 
perished, and the age of miracles is past ! 

Well: from Lima E. B. Clark went up into the interior (with 
Some One—or perhaps it was Other. But no matter): went up, 
we say, ‘with the delightful sensation of being borne on the 
wings of the wind or the legs of the mules’—’tis no matter 
which—on, on, ‘into Nature’s sanctorum itself.’ Once there, 
we ‘composed our restless minds, and we revelled in the 
thought ’—as well we might. But it did not last: Nature’s 
sanctorum sanctororum soon palled, and with Some One (or 
Other) she returned to England by way of Panama and New 
York. At this last she outdid experience by positively obtain- 
ing ‘a near view of the colossal statue of Liberty, so full of 
meaning to the sons and daughters of the free.’ Perchance she 
means the free nigger; perchance—not. ‘ How stirring,’ she 
remarks, ‘is the giant capital, and with what eager eyes I gaze 
upon its “lions” in my too brief stay!’ And so to Liverpool 
and an end of notes of exclamation, of italics, of Spanish words 
and Latin words, and all the other desperate delights of travelled 
writing ladies. 

CADENUS AND VANESSA 
Esther Vanhomrigh. By M. L. Woops. London: Murray. 

In a sort there is no more barren gezre in the world than the 
historical novel. Fact and fiction will not mix, however skilfully 
they be kneaded. Either the novelist masters the situation 
and history is trampled upon, or he is dominated by his mate- 
rial, and never escapes the bondage of pedantry. Now, the record 
of the world’s experience is rich in motives, and by no means 
should it be neglected ; but when history has hinted a situation 
she has performed her utmost service. To realise the atmosphere 
of the past is a manifest impossibility. The illusion may only 
be [obtained by the aid of ‘local colour,’ and the historical 
novelist always comes to grief between the devil of inaccuracy 
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and the deep sea of superfluous archeology. The wooing of 
Cadenus by Vanessa is an admirable plot ready to the novelist’s 
hand, if only the personages be placed in a modern milieu, 
and so be forced to work out their destinies under new con- 
ditions. Had Mrs. Woods been inspired to treat her subject 
boldly and to forget the eighteenth century, we doubt not that 
an excellent novel had been written. But she allowed erudi- 
tion to do duty for observation, and, not content with borrow- 
ing the passions, she has attempted also to paint their por- 
traits. She has closely followed the accepted version of the 
story; and her book, though it be in the orthodox three 
volumes, is not unlike a picturesque historical essay. The 
characters, however, are imperfectly realised. Mrs. Woods 
leaves Swift himself as vague as she found him. The mystery 
of the man who brought himself to write Cadenus and Vanessa 
is still unsolved ; and in Mrs. Woods’ novel he philanders with 
Vanessa merely because he is in London and Stella is in Ire- 
land, and because he is hungry of admiration and unscrupulous 
in his methods of getting it. True, there is a hint that once 
he loved Vanessa, and that duty alone bound him to Stella ; 
but his brutal conduct at the last scarce justifies the suggestion. 
The author of Cadenus and Vanessa was a cold-hearted prig. 
Judged by the common standards of human life, his conduct is 
absolutely indefensible. By his own confession he did his best 
to encourage Vanessa’s hopeless passion : 
‘ Cadenus, common forms apart, 
In ev'ry scene had kept his heart ; 


Had sigh'd and languish’d, vow’d and writ, 
T r 
rOt 


pastime, or to show his wit.’ 


And, when his enterprise succeeded, he could but overwhelm 
his victim with reproaches. Even then, had not cowardice or 
vanity stood in his way, he might have revealed to Vanessa the 
ties that bound him to Stella, and seen her no more. But 
magnanimity never came to his aid. He kept the secret of 
Hester Johnson, and boldly hinted at what the world would 
have called Vanessa’s dishonour. Few more disgraceful lines 
were ever penned than those which leave it doubtful ‘ what 
success Vanessa met.’ Their publication aroused some shame 
even in Swift, and biographical ingenuity has not yet explained 
them away. That madness or some other physical incapacity 
prevented Swift from behaving honourably towards women, it 
were charitable to suppose. Even the sympathy of Mrs. Woods 
cannot soften the asperity of Vanessa’s tragedy or mitigate the 
disgrace of Stella’s marriage. And her novel is unconvincing : 
because the Doctor's dishonesty and meanness are unjustified 
by the circumstances of its plots. His genius is not in ques- 
tion ; that is something apart from decent life and clean morals. 
But if you treat abnormal types in fiction, a commonplace dé- 
nouement is insufficient. Stella, too, is but the shadow of a 
shade, and Dingley is fantasy. Esther Vanhomrigh, on the other 
hand, is well-conceived and admirably drawn. Throughout she 
behaves like the honest, infatuated girl she was, and the story 
of her end is told with pathetic vividness. Mrs. Woods knows 
how to write and how to construct a story. True, her epithets 
are too often otiose, and her descriptions of scenery are intro- 
duced, after Mr. Haggard’s method, perfunctorily and at regular 
intervals. But her talent is too rare to be thrown away on the 
Sisyphean task of building up the eighteenth century and of 
realising characters of whom she knows at once too much and 
too little. The novelist should work untrammeiled. Even Mr. 
Meredith, though he gives history the boldest interpretation, 
never masters the facts of Diana. And how shall one who 
has not a touch of Mr. Meredith’s genius describe what she 
knows imperfectly, and the conditions of her task will not 
permit her to invent ? 


SCHOPENHAUER IN SONG 
Richard Wagner: A Sketch of His Life and Works. By 


FRANZ MUNCKER; Translated from the German by D. 
LANDMAN. London: Williams and Norgate. 


Lest any words here set down upon Wagner’s life and his 
theory of music should seem to rest upon assumed bases, it 
would perhaps be best to extract one paragraph from the 
curious and enthusiastic biography under consideration, by 
way of preface. ‘Since the year 1854,’ writes the biographer, 
‘Wagner, with steadily increasing zeal, devoted himself to the 
study of Arthur Schopenhauer’ philosophical works. The 
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bitter experiences of the latter years had made him who once 
admired the happy and energetic philosophy of Ludwig Feuer- 
bach directly susceptible to the renunciation theory of the 
Frankfurt thinker, whose profound words on the reason of 
artistic enjoyment, the nature of the genius, the advantages of 
music over the other arts, were after his own heart... . He 
now systematically followed the philosopher on all the bypaths 
and crossways of his thoughts, now explaining and continuing, 
and again making artistic use of them. The first valuable fruit 
of this study was a new dramatic creation, whose earliest plan 
dates back to the year 1854, 77¢stan und /solde.’ There, in 
brief, and put as blankly as a barbarous English style can, you 
have the theory on which Wagner supposed himself to regulate 
his life. Upon such a theory he did not regulate his life, for 
the sufficient reason that philosophy and music have not a soli- 
tary point in common; and in presuming to consider that a 
judicious saturation of Schopenhauer must inevitably result in 
a plentiful rain of philosophical music, Wagner proved himeelf 

-so far as he was one who claimed attention for his theories— 
an all-father of priggery, confusion, and vanity. Let this be 
taken, then, for proved : that one who works upon his art for 
the sake of another art, who presses empty theories upon the 
hearing of the public rather than a complete achievement, and 
who clamours for notoriety by reason of his advertised inten- 
tions rather than by reason of their fulfilment, is in fact not pos- 
sible as a serious exponent of any new teaching. By what he 
has done he should be judged ; and let his doctrine retreat to 
the inferno of its deserts. 

If we assume the truths just expressed, and turn to this life 
written by a disciple as ardent as he is vague, translated by 
another disciple as admiring as he is ungrammatical, it will be 
found that from first to last Wagner’s life was the life ofa show- 
man : a showman, let it be carefully noted, with wares that 
were often beautiful, often impressive ; but still, obstinately, per- 
versely, triumphantly—a showman. The modesty of the com- 
mon artist was alien to him. He mus _ have his booths builded 
out of speculative philosophies ; and, ‘Ohe,’ he would cry, 
‘flock to this new sight. Who has before witnessed music 
turned to the purposes of speculation? Who has before wit- 
nessed the polygamy of the arts?’ Then, with an unsurpassable 
seriousness, he would lecture upon his novelties. In the in- 
imitable language of his biographer : ‘ To Hegel’s philosophy, 
and particularly to the works of Hegel’s follower, Ludwig 
Feuerbach, Wagner owed, besides several speculative views, 
the stylistic schooling, which, in the strictly logical construc- 
tion of his work of art of the future, he had preserved. The 
idea itself was solely his.’ That is a distinction of which 
none should desire to deprive him. Solely his was the idea 
of dosing his music with ‘logical construction,’ and the stylis- 
tic schooling of Feuerbach’s impossible systems. And the joy 
of it all is that he confesses to it, he glories in it, and his 
very biographer makes haste to prove the insistent fact that 
Kichard Wagner had no views on art which are worth any 
consideration at all. It is ever the same story. On every 
page of this work, with a repetition which would be nauseat- 
ing if it were not so decisive and irrevocable, attention is 
called to Wagner’s changeless condition of mental and artistic 
confusion. One further quotation to complete the demonstra- 
tion : ‘ What Schopenhauer, as layman in music, had only pro- 
nounced as a deep paradox’ (what does the man mean ?), ‘ that 
in contrast to the other arts (whose objects are the ideas, the ap- 
pearances of things) music is the direct image of the will itself, 
which is the inner being of the world, Wagner, as musician 
by profession, developed with the assistance of other philo- 
sophical matter, to a theoretically exhausting (!) explanation of 
the being of music and of the nature of the musician, and 
elucidated it with the example of Beethoven, by the develop- 
ment of his genius and by his relation to the world and to his 
art.’ After which theoretically exhausting explanation one may 
turn to other matter. 

Wagner, as a musician, has no need to be considered here. 
Herr Muncker claims for him, as far as can be gathered from 
the absurd English into which the work is translated, a posi- 
tion of supremacy, as it seems, in drama, in music, and in 
letters. It is time that some careful exposition were made of 
Wagner’s claims as a dramatist. They are less than naught. 
Futile, aimless, unwieldy, unlightened—save in the instance of 
The Meistersinger—by a single ray of humour, these operas, 
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founded on dull and extremely dismal Teutonic legends, are, 
from a dramatic point of view, frankly impossible. They and 
emotion—and if drama is not emotion, then what is drama ?— 
come not within eyeshot. A series of tame incidents, and (as 
our author might say, in a burst of native inspiration) a not-to- 
be-tnought-of-as-coherently-compacted procession of motives, 
removed from all human interest, they are neither nobly con- 
ceived nor well written; for Wagner’s claims as a poet, and 
indeed as a man of letters in any graver sense than as a writer 
of advertisements, were something of the flimsiest. We are re- 
called, therefore, to his one claim to distinction, his music ; and 
on that there is much to write which, as we have said, in an 
appreciation of this latest biography there is no necessity to 
set forth. That he has been overrated, as also underrated, 
there can be little doubt ; they that cannot away with him on any 
valuation probably reckon too little with his immense power of 
orchestral combination; they that hold him for the Greatest Musi- 
cian of All Time overlook something too blindly the poor, the 
absolutely unheroic, quality of his melody. That Herr Muncker 
is among the band of enthusiasts seems sufficiently proved ; 
but even enthusiasm is no condonation for the production of a 
work so empty and meaningless as this biography. As for the 
translation, which has been revised by the author, it is probably 
the vilest piece of writing ever put into print. 


A SHADOWED REPUTATION 


General Craufurd and His Light Division. By the REv. 
ALEXANDER H. CRAUFURD, M.A. London: Griffith. 

In days when it is so very much the tune of the time to sing of 
ourselves—(albeit in a style not quite Homeric)—that we are 
better men than our fathers, it is a pleasing diversion, at least, to 
find one man who would very willingly have been his own grand- 
father. Such an one, in his most condign praise be it spoken, is 
the Rey. A. H. Craufurd ; indeed, the impression gathered from 
the present work prompts you to give him a place amongst 
the military heroes as near to the General of the Light Divi- 
sion as might be accorded to one who is only a divine. 
Wot that Mr. Craufurd has ever shed the blood of his own and 
the Queen’s enemies. But the deep delight which his heart 
takes in all them whose glorious business it is to do so upon the 
mellowing of occasion, shows him to be of not less noble mood 
than heroic lineage. Sometimes this excellent quality leads 
him near to making admissions for which we hope he may not 
suffer persecution : as in certain passages where—carried away 
partly by his own love of heroes and partly by his anger against 
those who love them, if at all, with grudging discrimination— 
he all but says that though a man may be reckoned among 
transgressors as touching the law, yet if he be a rare good 
soldier—well, now, what better cou/d he be? The Wellington 
who fought the great fight in the Peninsula and put an end to 
all the fighting at Waterloo is scarce more dear to his heart 
than the Wellington who promptly defended his own troops— 
officers and men—against detracting rumour or impertinent 
criticism, and would not suffer the reputation of a regiment ‘to 
be whispered away by ignorance, idleness, and slander.’ These 
are the great Captain’s own words, though they might almost 
be Mr. Craufurd’s—for his scorn takes on a peculiarly pene- 
trating quality when he animadverts upon ‘a recent compiler 
of military history’ who has blamed somebody without rea- 
son. Still, one must be a soldier and not merely wear red 
cloth (though of course red cloth Zer se is entitled to a readier 
respect than black cloth fer se) ; and he brands the cowardly 
Whitelocke a ‘spiritless fool’ with a fine unrestraint : so that 
you feel entitled to hope, and almost to believe, that he fully 
approves of the remarkable order given by Brigadier Craufurd 
to his men—that they should shoot the coward (his general 
and theirs), if they got a likely chance, during the attack on 
Buenos Ayres. Surely such qualities as these are much in a 
bare Christian, and justify this preliminary digression, which” 
is honestly meant for a tribute. 

In motive and spirit the book is a defence of General 
Craufurd. The main facts of his life are already well known, 
and the most accepted fictions—derived from personal anti- 
pathy in some quarters and ill-informed reasoning in others 
—it has here been the pious duty of his grandson to exa- 
mine and, as we believe, dispose of for ever. Born in 1764 
of a family distinguished by patrician associations and mili- 
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tary valour—(there was no more experienced general and 
military diplomat in Europe than his own brother Charles)— 
Robert Craufurd entered the army at the age of fifteen. Dur- 
ing the twenty years that followed he studied the art of war, 
practique and bookish theoric, in India, Ireland, Holland, 
Switzerland, and at the Austrian military headquarters. His 
promotion was rapid, and the value of his services is recorded 
in the archives of his country. But it was in 1806 that he 
entered upon that stage of his career during which he was set 
as a mark before the eyes of men, and by which he has been 
judged for good and evil. First came the ignominioys fiasco at 
Buenos Ayres, where he experienced the chagrin of surren- 
dering to an enemy whom he had just routed. His own 
brigade and the French officers knew well to whom the blame 
belonged : but the trial of Whitelocke for cowardice did not heal 
the hurt to his reserved and fiery spirit, and the incident was 
remembered against him in after days. Next came his service 
under Sir John Moore, when the Light Brigade covered the 
retreat of the main army as far as Beneyente, and then struck 
off through the mountains towards Vigo, in hope that the 
French would follow. They did not, but went upon the track 
of Moore like a tempest : yet Craufurd’s retreat was none the 
less a brilliant and brutally heroic episode of the great war. In 
the course of it he first displayed his unsurpassed talent as a 
maker of troops; and no more splendid and effective fighting 
machine ever took orders than that Light Brigade which he 
commanded from now till his death. The work of mak- 
ing it was done in the mountains and among the snow with 
men hungry, barefoot, sullen, mutinous almost, and growling 
at the far-off sound of the enemy’s cannon. It was work de- 
manding a strong heart and a hand that knew when not te 
spare ; and it was amply justified, of them who knew best the 
rigours of it, by the private soldiers themselves. Yet a certain 
jealousy of Craufurd on the part of other officers was ready 
enough to build upon his achievment an eyil reputation for 
harshness, which will probably be heard of no more. 

Presently he made his famous forced march to Talavera— 
which, we cannot help thinking, must have laid the foundation 
of the peculiar esteem in which he was held by Wellington. 
The battle was over when he arrived (’tis matter of poignant 
regret to his gallant descendant even now), but he was soon to 
do his commander still better service. This was in his opera- 
tions between the Coa and Agueda rivers, which, effecting 
much else, produced a world of hostile criticism and the pre- 
sent defence. The argument, put briefly, is to this effect :— 
After Talavera, Wellington feil back with the main army to 
the neighbourhood of Badajoz, and Craufurd marched north- 
ward to Pinhel, near the Coa. There he first received (Janu- 
ary 1810) advices from Wellington that he wanted to hold 
the Coa, and that he (Craufurd) was the man whom of all 
others he wished to employ in such perilous and responsible 
outpost work. The Light Brigade was strengthened and be- 
came a division, of which Craufurd was virtually commander- 
in-chief. The serious outpost work of the Division began in 
March, and was carried on almost in face of an overwhelm- 
ing French army till July 24, when it was attacked and 
defeated with serious loss. Even Sir William Napier, who was 
uninfluenced by that a#zmus against Craufurd which possessed 
the heart of Charles Napier, impeaches him in a famous pas- 
sage. Mr. Craufurd proves every one of Sir William’s state- 
ments to be incorrect, having for documents Wellington’s own 
despatches to Craufurd up to the very day of the disaster. One 
could well have wished that the author’s forensic skill in mar- 
shalling his arguments here and elsewhere had been greater 
than it is. But, though the book is ramblingly written and 
abounds in repetitions—by the way, it has no head-lines nor 
index, nor any manner of subdivision into chapters that is 
worth having—the case for Craufurd is made out successfully 
enough, and the shadows upon his reputation as a man and 
soldier are cleared once for all. One would have thought they 
were cleared long. ago, when he fought the fight of Busago and 
fell'on the summit of the glacis in the storming of Ciudad 
Rodrigo. But though a man die the death of a hero and 
be buried in the breach which he forced at the sword’s point 
—yet, if his enemies survive to write his history or to supply 
the ‘facts’ for those who write it, he will be none the worse 
for having a grandson of kindred moods to make the record 
true. 
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FORGOTTEN DAINTIES 


Curious Old Cookery Receipts, Including Simples for Simple 
Ailments. London: Leadenhall Press. 

This is a book worth turning over. There are curious facts 
enough to justify the operation, but there should have been a 
fuller account of the original ms. Here is all we have : ‘ Note, 
“These were ended Sept. 24, 1709.” The year refers to the 
copying, the receipts being obviously of an earlier date.’ This 
is absurd. Where is the MS.? In whose custody is it? What 
is known of its history? All this (and much else) should have 
been explained. But, as lawyers say, let us take the result for 
what it is worth. Among the choicest drinks of our ancestors 
were aquamirabilis and sack posset. The first was made of 
‘the seed of cardamom, millitot flowers, cloves, nutmegs, cin- 
namon, ginger, of each a dram’; these were powdered, fortified 
with much sack and brandy, flavoured with ‘a pint of juice of 
balm, a pint of juice of mint, a pint of juice of gallendine,’ 
passed through various processes, and finally tinged with 
saffron. In sack posset (two preparations) you had cream and 
milk, cinnamon and nutmeg, yolk of eggs and sugar, and sack ; 
but the processes through which the two passed were different. 
Some receipts are authenticated by the name of the inventor. 
Thus, you are told how to make gingerbread and cheesecakes 
‘Mrs. Pratt’s way.’ The first concludes: ‘Make it in what 
fashion you please’; the second, ‘ You may put in other spice 
if you please’: which shows Mrs. Pratt’s way to have been 
an ‘easy, artless, unencumbered plan,’ if somewhat lacking in 
scientific precision. Next you come on a sort of old English 
bouillabaisse : the rudiments are formed of ‘ four flounders, four 
mades, two tench, two eeles, four whiteings,’ all which you 
flavour with *an onion stuck with cloves’ and ‘one bunch of 
sweet hearbs’; next come ‘half a hundred of craw fish’ and 
‘a hen lobster’ ; other ingredients are oysters, shrimps, butter, 
pepper, and white wine, with ‘a sprig of pennyriall in the boyling.’ 
As for shadones, Shrewsbury cakes, benicry, ringoe cream, 
almond semballs, and so forth—they are quainter in name than 
in make. Many receipts are remedies for various maladies. 
Thus, to cure the bite of a mad dog you rub the patient well 
with mercury, and dose him with ‘ Turpith mineral’ : obliging 
him the while to ‘bathe in cold water overhead every day till 
the day before the next full or new moon.’ If a child have 
convulsions, you must ‘take a Catt and stab it in many places 
till it bleed to death, save the blood, and put a spoonful of it 
into 3 or 4 spoonfulls of clear posset all blood warm, and give 
it the child’: if which hideous brew ‘ be given in the mouth it 
prevents all fits.’ ‘For ye Toothache’ you take sealing-wax, 
flower of sulphur, and pepper; you compound them; you 
warm up the mixture; and ‘when a hollow tooth acheth, stop 
it well with this.’ The receipt for Dr. Mathias’s great ‘ Palsy 
Water’ is too long to quote: unhappily so, for, according to the 
book, it is a very elixir of life. To cure ‘a pain in ye eyes’ you 
have but to take ground ivy, bruise it with bay salt, sprinkle it 
with agua vite and pepper: ‘then warm it, and lay it to yor 
nap of yor neck.’ This may be a specific: the why it were 
hard to say. Not much clearer is the method of cure when 
you are stung by a venomous creature. You must hold the 
place upwards—‘ for it is the manner of poysons to run up- 
wards’: thus, ‘if yor hand be stung and you hold it down it 
runs up to your shoulder.’ It seems to follow that if your feet 
be stung you must stand on your head, and so apply the 
remedy : that is, you must hold young pigeons ‘to yor place 
till they dy in yor hand, and so take another and another till 
you can see no more will dy’! Are you troubled with sleep- 
lessness? Then dip flax in ‘ ye juice of ground Ivy,’ curiously 
prepared, and ‘ty it to yor temples and bind it’; and off you 
go. There is much else: of ‘Poppy Water very good fora 
surfeit’; of ‘an Oyntment to cleanse ye brest of Phlegm and 
Corruption’ ; how ‘ye Spawn of Frogs’ boiled to a jelly is 
sovereign for gout ; and how lobster claws and hartshorn are 
good for hydrophobia. And then the Ms. harks back to the 
kitchen, and ends with ‘To make a Haggis Pudding.’ 


FICTION 


Dr. Doyle’s new story, Zhe White Company (London : 
Smith, Elder), should endear its author to the hearts of British 
boys and men: being a history of the Black Prince, for one 
thing ; and, for another, a romance of the bow; and, for a third, 
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a song in praise of the England that fought and won at Crecy 
and Poitiers and Guines ; and, for a fourth, a really moving, 
picturesque, and spirited roman d’aventures. The first volume, 
which is perhaps the best, is uncommonly good story-telling ; 
but the third, which tells of the Black Prince’s expedition against 
Henry of Trastamare, and of ‘How the White Company was 
Disbanded,’ is excellent work; while throughout the bowstring 
twangs glorious through a delightful bustle of incident—which 
includes a fight with water-thieves, a gentle and joyous passage 
of arms in which the honours are fairly divided between Sir 
Nigel Loring (an excellent creation) and a nameless French 
champion who turns out to be none other than Du Guesclin 
himself, a rising of the Jacquerie, to name but these—and in 
attack or defence of a set of characters which, though pedants 
frown and psychologists say Nay, are quite human enough for 
their author’s purpose and the interest of his readers. For the 
rest, it is to be noted that Dr. Doyle out-Locksleys Locksley 
in his achievements with the yew, and that he has written a 
song of the bow— 


‘What of the bow ? ' 
The bow was made in England— 


which is a really good thing of its kind. In something the 
same vein as Zhe White Company, but with less of Dumas and 
a stronger dash of the R. L.S. of Zhe Black Arrow and The 
Master of Ballantrae, is Mr. Stanley Weyman’s new venture, 
The Story of Francis Cludde (London : Cassell), which, as be- 
comes the initial number of a series, is full of the liveliest in- 
vention (set forth in the briskest fashion yet with a pleasant 
touch of foppery) in the way of both character and incident, 
and hurries you on without a check until the end. Plainly the 
‘historical novel’ is not nearly so dead as the psychologist 
would have you believe ; and that this is true is not the least 
pleasant reflection suggested by this capital pair of books. 

Cecilia de Noél (London : Macmillan), by Lanoe Falconer, is 
a story about a ghost which appeared to several people in suc- 
cession. They were people of different sorts, and they took it 
in different ways. The story is called after a benevolent but 
untidy lady who saw it last, and hugged it, and thought she had 
done it some good. It was in want of that treatment, because 
it was the ghost of a man who had had the misfortune to be 
damned. That is to say, ‘by sins committed against others 
when it was on earth it had broken the bond between itself 
and all other creatures.’ It consequently ‘found itself impri- 
soned in the most dreadful loneliness—loneliness which no one 
in this world can even imagine’; and sometimes ‘the loneli- 
ness became agony.’ When Mrs. de Noél had hugged it, it got 
a little better. It is pretty clear that the ‘gospel’ (the word is 
the author’s) of Cecilia de Noél—that if you meet a damned 
ghost you should be sorry for it and kind to it—is that which 
the story is designed to enforce, and is supposed to have com- 
mended itself to the crippled gentleman by whom the ad- 
ventures of the ghost and its several evangelists purport to be 
related. It is hardly less plain that the gospel of Sir George 
Atherley is the one which really commends itself to ‘ Lanoe 
Falconer’s’ intelligence. Sir George was the owner of the 
ghost, or at any rate of the premises it haunted; and his 
view was that it did not exist at all, but was a dream or other 
vain imagining of the persons to whom it appeared. He also 
gave vent, with reprehensible fluency, to rather foolish utter- 
ances about ‘ science’ and the like ; but, as far asthe ghost was 
concerned, he seems to have been a sensible man. All this 
slightly absurd investigation is set out in a very pleasantly told 
and decently written story. To our thinking, it is more of a 
book than Mademoiselle [xe, which perhaps is not saying very 
much. The heroine is the most irritating element in the story. 
One cannot help thinking that, if anybody had shaken her well, 
it might have done her, in the words of the poet Bon Gaultier, 
‘an infernal deal of good.’ 

In Blanche, Lady Falaise (London: Macmillan), Mr. J. H. 
Shorthouse has condescended to be intelligible. The heroine— 
who would be more correctly described as Lady Falaise, inas- 
much as her husband was the existing Lord Falaise all the 
time she bore that title—had so much in common with John 
Inglesant as to be slightly mad. As a girl she fell in love with 
a thoroughly second-rate parson, who jilted her for a richer 
and better-born woman. After a reasonable interval she con- 
sented to marry Lord Falaise, whom she had known before the 
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appearance of the parson, and who had always been in love 
with her. Instead of being quite happy, as any sensible woman 
would with a well-behaved, affectionate, and enormously rich 
husband and suitable children, she continued to pine for the 
parson, even after he had taken to drink, squandered his wife’s 
fortune, and contrived to get himself sent to gaol for swindling. 
The end of the story is mystic. Nevertheless, it is carefully 
and—some ‘ awful howlers ’ apart—quite elegantly written. The 
scene of the tale—except the catastrophe—is laid in Devon- 
shire, for no apparent reason; and all allusion to any real 
Devonian person or thing is carefully disclaimed in the pre- 
face. The eternal principles of right and justice are to some 
extent vindicated by making Lady Falaise, who is to turn into 
a kind of mad woman in her middle age, a particularly silly 
and rather disagreeable girl. Altogether it is not a bad novel 
as novels go; and the reader is never allowed to forget that it 
is the work of a superior person. 

She is the common (or garden) Russian princess ; her hair is 
as red-gold-y, her cloak as sable-y, and her petticoat frills as 
snowy, as ever. He, too, is all unchanged: his height is still 
six feet two inches, and at Oxford he rescued the same man 
from drowning and thrashed the same bargee. Her husband 
also is shrivelled and unappreciative as of yore: and so one 
wintry night she flies for protection to Dick, who ‘takes her 
white hand in his great brawny fist,’ and ‘kisses her eyelids.’ 
They coo for a brief moon, till Dick, having completed his tale 
of adventures by stopping those runaway horses and rescuing 
the familiar fair girl, becomes restive and hies him home. It is 
snowing in Paris, but in England the roses bloom, and among 
them he woos the fair girl. Within a few days their nuptial 
arrangements are in progress. The Princess, who meanwhile has 
passed her month of waiting, gurgling hysterically in the arms 
of the customary confidential maid, hears ofall this, and, appear- 
ing to Dick the afternoon before his wedding, revenges herself 
by plunging a dagger into her lovely white flesh—she always 
wears evening dress, even when travelling by day—and with 
her dying lips accusing him of her murder. The usual trial 
follows ; also the foregone conclusion. Such is the plot of Zhe 
Princess Mazaroff (London: Hutchinson), by Joseph Hatton 
—entirely reminiscent of second-rate plays. The Princess at 
intervals lets drop her long cloak and reveals her delicate bust ; 
while the good girl—who talks like a book—wears elaborate 
toilettes, even unto irreproachable gloves, when sitting in her 
own garden. The lively widow and her stammering admirer 
have played their little parts on the boards of every theatre in 
Christendom. The rector, who saves his friend and rival’s life 
by lying evidence at the trial, is conspicuous as a man among a 
lot of puppets : but the whole book, alike in conception and in 
workmanship, is unworthy of Mr. Hatton—or any one else. 
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History 


The History of the English Constitution. Rudolph Gneist ; 
Translated by P. A. Ashworth. London: Clowes. Ios. 

The Industrial and Commercial History of /-ngland. J. E. 
Thorold Rogers ; Edited by A. G. L. Rogers. London: 
Unwin. 16s. 

Waterloo Letters. Edited by H. T. Siborne. London: 
Cassell. 21s. 


THEOLOGY 


A Dictionary of Hymnology. John Julian. London: Murray. 

Ruth the Gleaner. Esther the Queen. W.M. Taylor. Lon- 
don : Burnet. 

The Conquering Christ. Alexander Maclaren. London: 
Sampson Low. 3s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEA 


An Essay on Reasoning. E.T.Dixon. London: Bell. 3s. 

An Introduction to Human Physiology. A. P. Waller. Lon- 
don : Longmans. 

A House of Pomegranates. Oscar Wilde. London: Osgood. 
21s. 

Beast and Man in India. J. Lockwood Kipling. London: 
Macmillan. 2Is. 

Dinners in Miniature. Mrs. Earl. London: Chapman. 

Dyspepsia. John Dewar. London: Paterson. Is. 

Handbook of Psychology: Feeling and Will. J. M. Baldwin. 
London: Macmillan. 12s. 6d 

Heraldry. F.E. Hulme. London: Sonnenschein. 3s. 6d. 

Illahun, Kahun, and Gurob. W. M. Flinders-Petrie. Lon- 
don: Nutt. 16s. 

Per Lineam Valli. George Neilson. Glasgow: Hodge. 

The Art Teaching of Fohn Ruskin. W. G. Collingwood. 
London: Percival. 7s. 6d. 

The Dawn of Art. W.™M.Conway. London: Percival. 5s. 

The Interpretation of Disease. Part 1. H. C. Gillies. Lon- 
don: Nutt. Is. 

The Fockey Club and Its Founders. Robert Black. London : 
Smith, Elder. tos. 6d. ; 

The Library of Trinity College, Cambridge. Robert Sinker. 
London: Bell. Ios. 

The Nuptial Number of Plato. James Adam. London: Clay. 
2s. 6d. 

The Study of English Literature. J. C. Collins, London : 
Macmillan. 4s. 6d. 


ForEIGN 


Aus dem Kaukasus. Reisen und Studien. C. Hahn. Leipzig : 
Duncker. 6m. 

Aus meinem Leben. A. Springer. Berlin: Grote. 6m. 

Die betden Yachten. Roman. B. Modllhausen. Stuttgart: 
Union. 10m. 

Die Hauptprobleme der indogerm. Lautlehre sett Schleicher. F. 
Bechtel. Géttingen: Vandenhéck. 9 m. 

Die Lehre vom Reiche Gettes im N. Testament.  E. Issel. 
Leiden: Brill. 3 m. 50 pf. 

Die Urgeschichte der Menschen nach dem heutigen Stande der 
Wissenschaft. M. Hérnes. Wien: Hartleben. 13 m. 50 pf. 

Die Vorgeschichte der oiffentl. Wirksamkeit Fesu. Th. Mandel. 
Berlin: Reuther. 7 m. 50 pf. ; 

Du Niger au Golfe de Guinée par le pays de Konget le Mossi. 
Binger. 2 vols. Paris: Hachette. 30 fr. 

Krankheite des Hundes. G. Miiller. Berlin: Parey. 16m. 
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Le Deuteronome et la question de l’Exateuche. F. Montet. 
Paris: Fischbacher. 13 fr. 

Lhomme dans la nature. P.Topinard. Paris: Alcan. 6 ff. 

Stéidte und Gilden der Germanischen Volker im Mittelalter. 
K. Hegel. 2. Bande. Leipzig: Duncker. 20m. 

Wer trifft das Rechte? Roman in 2 Banden. H. Heiberg. 
Leipzig: Friedrich. tom. 

Zeitrechnung des Deutschen Mittelalters. WH. Grotefend. 1. 
Band. Hannover: Hahn. 16m. 


NOTICE: 


Communications on literary and kindred matters should be addressed 
to the Ep1Tor, 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. The EpiTor cannot 
undertake to return Manuscript in any case. 

A-ivertisements and business communications should be addressed, and 
Cheques, etc., made payable to JOHN DOUGLAS, 115 Fleet Street, 
London, or 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. 

Terms of Subscription :—For the United Kingdom, £1, 6s. per annum; 
the Continent, America, South and West Africa, Australia, and 
New Zealand, £1, 10s. 4d. ; and India and China, £1, 12s. 6d. 
Subscriptions payable in advance. 

Orders for Zhe National Observer will be received by Messrs. W. H. 
SMITH AND SON at all their Bookstalls in England and Wales. 


BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE. 
No. 914. ——DECEMBER 1891.——2s. 6d. 


CONTENTS. 
THE RUSSIANS ON THE PAMIRS. 
PEARLIN’ JEAN. By J. M. Scort-Moncrierr. 
THE SCENE OF THE RIOTS IN CHINA: TWELVE HUNDRED 
MILES ON THE YANGTZE-KIANG. 
CHRONICLES OF WESTERLY: A PROVINCIAL SKETCH. 
NEW ENGLAND PURITANS. 
LORD LYNEDOCH: A HISTORICAL BALLAD. 
AMONG COTTAGE PEOPLE: A RURAL RETROSPECT. 
PROTECTING COLOUR IN ANIMALS. By Franx E. Bepparp. 
PORTUGUESE REPUBLICANISM AND THE MILITARY 
REVOLT. By W. Vivian. 
AN ITALIAN ON GEORGE ELIOT. 
THE RIGHTS OF CAPITAL AND OF LABOUR. 














WILLIAM BLACKWooD AND Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


- _ The Best Christmas Annual is the 
EXTRA CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


‘ATALANTA’ 


Containing a New and Original Story by 


W. CLARK RUSSELL. 


With about Fifty Illustrations by 


EVERARD HOPKINS. 


Now Ready at all Booksellers’ and Railway Bookstalls. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


TRISCHLER & CO., 18 NEW BRIDGE STREET, LONDON, £.C. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


THE MONTHLY PACKET 


Edited by CHARLOTTE M. YONGE and CHRISTABEL COLERIDGE. 
PART XII.—NEW SERIES. 
Contents for DECEMBER 1891. 
A CHRISTMAS ANTHEM. 
THAT STICK. Chavis. XL. to XLIIL By C. M. Yonce. 
TAORMINA AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD. By FLorence FREEMAN. 
SHE STORY OF THE GORSE. By BLANCHE Oram 
COUNTRY SOCIETY O YESTERDAY. By Mrs. C. H. Hacvertr. 
AMONG THE MUMMY PITS. By Lady Laura Rippinc. 
CHRISTM “8 BELLS. 
A CHRISTMAS tVE IN SOUTH AFRICA. By Esperanza. 
‘THE GRE4T UNKNOWN wersus THE SMALL KNOWN’ Prize Essay. 
ier ey) FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. Cameo CCXCII.—The Queen and 
the Minister. 
TWILIGHT. Crap. Vi. By Heven Suipton. 
FINGER POSTS IN FAERY LAND. VI. By Curistaper R. CoLeripcE. 
BOOK NOTICES. 
THE CHINA CUPBOARD. 


LONDON: A. D. 'NNES & CO. (late WALTER SMITH & INNES), 
31 and 37 REDFORD STREET, STRAND. 














A MONTHLY LIST 


OF 
NEW BOOKS PUBLISHED IN FRANCE, GERMANY, 
SCANDINAVIA, RUSSIA, AND OTHER COUNTRIES, 
is sent to Book-buyers Post Free on application, by 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
20 SouTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 
ALL FOREIGN BOOKS of any importance on Sale as soon as issued. 





New Poem by Sir Edwin Arnold. 
A Japanese Dramatic Idyll by Sir Epwin Arnovp, K.C.S.L., entitled 


The ‘No’ Dance, 


will appear in the THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW for December 
(price 2s. 6d.), which will also contain 


The Religious Opinions of Robert Browning. 


By? Mrs. SUTHERLAND OrR. 


Mr. Christie Murray and the Antipodeans. 
By Sir Epwarp Brappon, K.C.M.G., Agent-General for Tasmania. 


Archbishop Tait. By George W. E. Russell. 

The Memoirs of General Marbot. By the Right Hon. G. Shaw Lefevre, M.P. 
M. de Laveleye on Democratic Government. By Henry Dunckley, LL. D. 
The Mimes of Herondas. By Andrew Lang. 

Wanted, a Department of rr Mang By Robert Donald. 

Canon Driver on the Book of the Law. By Principal Cave, D. D. 

French Politics. By Gabriel Monod. 


THE 
FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


DECEMBER. 


Our Army and its Detractors. By B. 
A Rejoinder. By the Right Hon. Sir Charles Dilke, Bart. 
Flowers and Florists of the Far West. By A. R. Wallace. 
Compulsory Greek. By J. B. Bury. 
Cycling in Winter. By R. J. Macredy. 
The Canadian Census. By J. G. Colmer, C.M.G. 
An Eighteenth Century Singer. By Vernon Lee. 
of Crime in Paris. By Hugues le Roux. 
British Administration in Western Africa. By F. Buxton. 
Demoralisation of Russia. By Sir Frederick Roberts. 
A Humaa Document (continued). By W. H. Mallock. 














CHAPMAN & HALL, Limitep, Lonpon. 


GAY & BIRD’S PUBLICATIONS. 


Crown 8vo, quaintly bound in leather, price 7s. 6d. nett. 

OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES’ MASTERPIECRS OF Humour. 
THE ONE HOSS-SHAY. With its Companion Poems, 
HOW THE OLD HORSE WON THE BET and YHE BROOMSTICK TRAIN. 

The 62 Illustrations by Howarp Pye have called forth the highest praise from 
Otiver Wenpde.tt Howes, and add very considerably to the enjoyment of these 
gems of humour. 
The Text is printed on one side only, most of the Illustrations occupying a whole 
page, whilst some are in the Text. 
he Binding is of rough calf, in the old style, with quaint lettering and ornaments 
on the side. 
*,* This volume will be found most suitable to all tastes as a Christmas Present. 
Crown 8vo, handsomely bound, price 6s. nett 
JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL’S Cnuarmine Poem. 

THE VISION OF SIR LAUNFAL. This volume con- 
tains a most interesting Portrait or Lowe .t IN 1842, with long curls and deep 
linen collar, besides 8 beautiful photogravures by E. H. GARRETT. 

The Text is printed on one side only. 
The Binding in white and crimson cloth, richly gilt, is executed with the greatest 
taste, and pas de the volume most suitable for a Christmas present. 
Crown 8vo, Illustrated. handsomely bound, price 2s. 6d. 

THE BIRD’S CHRISTMAS CAROL. By Kate Dovucias 

Wiccin. 
*,* The enormous success of this work in the United States has*:rged us to bring 
out an enlarged and illustrated Copyright Edition in this country. : 
Resides being a child's story, it has met with extraordinary success at public 
recitations. 
Demy 8vo, 25 Plates, bound in white cloth, richly gilt, 12s. 6d. : 

THE LILY OF THE ARNO: or, Florence Past and Present. By Vixcinia 

W. JoHNson. [Jn a Few Days. 





Crown 8vo, bevelled, cloth gilt, price 5s. 

ZADOC PINE, and other Stories. By H.C. Bunnrr, Editor of N.Y. Puck. 

National Observer.—‘‘‘ Zadoc Pine” is excellent reading.’ 

Bookseller.—' ** Zadoc”’ amuses, interests, astonishes.’ 

Academy.—‘ ‘‘ Zadoc Pine” is in every way admirable.’ 

At a'l Libraries and Booksellers’, Seconp EpiTion, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

JAPANESE GIRLS AND WOMEN. By Atice Manet Bacon. 

Scotsman.—‘ Never has there been so clear, complete, and interesting an account 
of the feminine side of Japan.’ 


Lonpon: GAY & BIRD, 27 Kinc WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, 





Just Published. New Cheap Edition, in One Volume. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 


THE HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. 


By Dr. RupoLPH GNEISsT, Professor of Law in the University 
of Berlin. Translated by PHILIP A. ASHWORTH, of the Inner 
Temple, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 


. At this time these volumes are especially instructive. They cast light on 
almost all the great questions of current politics.’— 7imes. 

* It is not too much to say that Dr. Gneist is indispensable to the student of English 
constitutional history, and English students have every reason to be grateful to 
Mr. Ashworth for introducing them to so valuable a work.’—A thenaum. 

. Dr. Gneist’s book ought to be on the shelves of every student of our consti- 
utional history. —Saturday Review. 

‘Something like a national reproach is removed by this tardy recognition of the 
great services which Dr. Gneist has rendered to the history of English institutions.’ 
—Academy. 


** Library Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, 32s. 


Lonpon: WILLIAM CLOWES & SONS, LTp., 27 FLEET STREET. 





8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 
A PROTEST AGAINST AGNOSTICISM, 
sy P. F. FITZGERALD, Author of ‘ The Philosophy of Self-Conscious- 

ness’ and ‘ A Treatise on the Principle of Sufficient Reason.’ 

* As ably reasoned as it is profound in thought.’—Literary World. 

* Beneath the profusion of philosophical and poetical quotations there is a distinct 
vein of thought.’—Mind. 

‘Successtul as a protest against the excessive study of physicists.'—Saturday 
Review. 

London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner and Co., Limited. 
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SEELEY & GO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 





NOW READY. s. @ 


THE PRESENT STATE OF THE FINE ARTS 

IN FRANCE. By P. o Hamerton. With many Etchings and 
other Illustrations, . . 21 #3 

” Large-Paper Copies (ico Giilyy, NET 


NOW READY. 


THe. sIFR AND LETTERS OF 
MER. Written and Edited by A. H. Pacer. 


feos Plates and other Illustrations. Large 8vo, cloth, . 21 O 
Large-Paper Copies (100 only), ‘ ” NET 42 0 
NOW READY. 

THE BRITISH SEAS. » W. CLARK RUSSELL; with 
Chapters by P, G. HAmMERTON, J. Cuurcnu, JAMES Purves, and 
Cuarces CaGneyv. Illustrated with Low - and Engravings and 
many Vignettes after J. C. Hoox, R ENRY Moorg, A.R.A,, 

Couin Hunter, A.R.A., Hami_ton ‘Macatien, and many other 
marine painters. Cloth, with gilt atom, a ce 21 0 
e- Paper Copies (100 only), ner 42 0 

‘ The volume is so wel] written and so charmingly got up that it is sure 

to be perennially attractive.’— 7imes. 

THE PORTFOLIO VOLUME FOR 1891; Being the 
Second of the New Series. With ‘Vhirty-six a ‘and other En- 
gravings and many minor Illustrations. Cloth, . - 8 0 

Half-Morocco, s ; 0 
NOW READY, 

PARIS IN OLD AND PRESENT TIMES. By 

P.G. HAmMERTON. With Seventy Illustrations. Largecrown8vo, . 6 O 


‘ A book for which to be thankful.’—Anti-Jacobin. 





EVENTS OF OUR OWN TIME. 
TWO NEW VOLUMES NOW READY. 
THE AFGHAN WARS. By ARCHIBALD ForBEs. With 


Four Portraits and several Plans, . ; 5 0 
Library Edition (200 Copies ‘only), -wet 10 6 


NOW READY, 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF NAVIES. » Cage. 
Earpiay Witmot, R.N. With many Illustrations, . r5 0 
NOW READY. 


LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGUE. By Artuur 
R. Rorgs, M.A. With _ Portraits on Copper, after & Godfrey 





Kneller, etc., . . tae GB 
” Large-Paper Copies (150 only), a {Inet 21 O 
NOW READY. , 
GLIMPSES OF ITALIAN SOCIETY IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. From the‘ Journey’ of Mrs, Piozzt. 
With am taszodustion by the eee —_— omnes and 
several Illustrations, . — 6 Oo 
MRS. MARSHALL’S NEW NOVEL. 
NOW READY. 

WINIFRED’S JOURNAL, . A _ Story of Exeter and 
Norwich in the sa of as _ lah Mrs, een With 
Illustrations, . << oo 

Now seat 

A PAIR OF ORIGINALS. i By E. Warp, 

Author of ‘ Fresh from the Fens.’ Mis % 5 0 





NOW . READY. 
NEW CLASSICAL STORY BY THE REV. A. J. CHURCH. 
THE BURNING OF ROME. 4A Stor ry of the Tithes of 
re) 


Nero. By the Rev. A. J. Cuurcu. With Sixteen Coloured Illustrations, 5 O 


Professor A, J. Church possesses extraordinary skill in realising for modern 
readers the life and movement of ancient times. 


NOW READY, 
THE STORY OF THE ILIAD. By the Rev. A. J. 
Cuurcn. With Sixteen Coloured Illustrations, . e 5 Oo 
NOW READY. 
THE STORY OF THE ODYSSEY. By the jRev. 
A. J. Cuurcu. With Sixteen Coloured Illustrations,; . 5 0 


* The two volumes just issued | by Messrs. Seeley and Co. under thes tite 
of “ The Story of the Odyssey” and ‘‘‘I he Story of the Iliad,” represent the 
original with singular success. Both deserve a wide circulation. —Kecord. 

POPULAR SCIENCE, 


THE STORY OF THE HILLS. A Book of Popular 


Science. By the Rev. H. N. Hutcuinson With many Illustrations, 5 O 


London: SEELEY & CO., Limited, Essex Street, Strand. 





SMITH, ELDER & CO0.’$ NEW BOOKS. 


NEW WORK BY ROBERT BLACK, M.A. 


Immediately, crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


THE JOCKEY CLUB and ITS FOUNDERS. 


By ROBERT BLACK, M.A., 
Author of ‘ Horse-Racing in France.’ 








NEW NOVEL BY STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 


At all the Libraries, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 


THE NEW RECTOR. 
By STANLEY J. WEYMAN, 
Atthor of ‘ The House of the Wolf,’ etc. 
‘A capital novel, which will be read with pleasure.'— Zhe Observer. 





NEW NOVEL BY A. CONAN DOYLE. 
At all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


THE WHITE COMPANY. 


By A. CONAN DOYLE, 
Author of ‘Micah Clarke,’y etc. 


‘The book is a good book, and will be devoured with eagerness by all healthy- 
minded Britons who love adventure. '—Saturday Review. 





New Volumes of Smith, Eldér & Go's POPULAR 6s. NOVELS. 


Ready This Day, crown 8vo, 6s. 


EIGHT DAYS: A Tale of the Indian Mutiny. 


By R. E. Forrest, Author of ‘ The Touchstone of Peril.’ 
Just Published,fcrown 8vo, 6s. 


A REAUGHT OF LETHE. By Roy Teter, 


Just Published,fcrown 8vo, 6s. 


NEW GRUB STREET. By Georce Gisstnc, 


Author of ‘ Demos,’ ‘ Thyrza,’ ‘ A Life’s Morning, etc. 


NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR N. S. SHALER. 
Ready This Day, crown 8vo, 6s. 


aie AND MAN IN AMERICA. By N. s. 


Sip uaa of Geology in Harvard University; Author of ‘ 

etc 

NEW EDITION OF GERVINUS’ SHAKESPEARE COMMENTARIES. 
Fifth Edition, 8vo, 14s. 


SHAKESPEARE COMMENTARIES. By Dr. 


G. G. Gervinus, Professor at Heidelberg. Translated, under the Author's 
superintendence, by F. E. Bunngtt. With a Preface by F. J. FURNIVALL. 


New Volutts of Sinith, Elder & Co.'s POPULAR 2s. 6d. SERIES. 


Ready This Day, feap. 8vd, limp green cloth, or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. 


FALLING IN LOVE; with other Essays —_— of 


some more exact Sciences. By GRANT ALLEN. 


NEW VOLUME BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘VICE vers: 


In the Press, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE TALKING HORSE; and other Tales. 
By F. Anstey, Author of ‘Vice Versi,’ ‘The Giant’s Robe,’ ‘A Fallen Idol,’ 


Now Ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. 102. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE FOR DECEM- 
BER. Containing ‘THE NEW RECTOR,’ by the Author of ‘The House of 
the Wolf,’ Chaps. 22 to 26—‘ THE MISTLETOE BOUGH’—‘ THE CAN- 
DIDATE: — ‘MUD’—‘A GLIMPSE OF ASIA MINOR’—‘ THE WHITE 
COMPANY,’ by A. Conan Dovte, Author of ‘ Micah Clarke,’ Chaps. 36 to 38. 





Tue Macxum Opus oF our GENERATION.’ —7 ruth, 
New Volume of the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography.’ 


On December 23d, royal 8vo, net in cloth; orfin half-morocco, 


marbled cages, 20s. net. 
VOLUME XXIX. (ING.—JOH. fof the 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 
*,* Volume XXX. will be published on March 26th, 1892, and the subsequent 
Volumes at intervals of Three Months. 


The Times, in reviewing Vol. 27, said :—‘ Of the general quality of the Dictionary, 
now half completed, it is unnecessary to say more than that its deservedly high 
reputation is admirably sustained in the present instalment.’ 





*.* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER & CO. will be happy to forward a copy 
of their Catalogue post free on application. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, §.W. 
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J. S. VIRTUE & CO’S 


PUBLICATIONS. 





Now Ready, price 2s. 6d. ; or, cloth gilt, gilt edges, ss. 
Uniform with the Life and Work of Sir F. Leighton, Bart., P.R.A., Sir J. E. 
Millais, Bart., R.A., L. Alma Tadema, R.A., J. L. E. Meissonier, J.C. Hook, R.A., 
Rosa Bonheur, and Birket Foster. 


(The above may still be had, paper, 2s. 6d.; cloth gilt, gilt edges, ss. ; or, hand- 
somely bound together, 21s.) 


THE ART ANNUAL FOR 1891. 


Being the CHRISTMAS NUMBER of THE ART JOURNAL. Consisting 
of the LIFE and WORK of 


BRITON! RIVIERE, R.A. 


By WALTER ARMSTRONG. 


With three full-page Etchings and Photo-Engravings—‘ Circe,’ ‘The Last Spoon- 
ful,’ and ‘ Persepolis’—and about Forty Illustrations in the Text. 





Now Ready, price 21s. 


THE ART JOURNAL VOLUME FOR 1891. Con- 
taining nearly 500 Illustrations and 12 Full-Page Etchings and Engravings, after 
the following eminent artists:—G. H. Boughton, A.R.A., Henry Woods, 
A.R.A., Walter Hunt, J. M. Strudwick, Mrs. Alma Tadema, George Hitch- 
cock, Stanley Berkeley, etc. joe i iesd 





Large folio, handsomely bound in half-morocco, gilt top, £3, 13s. 6d. 
Edition limited to 500 numbered copies. 


THE SOUTHERN COAST OF ENGLAND. A Series of 


40 Line Engravings after J. M. W. Turner, R.A., printed on India paper from 
the original plates. 





Crown 4to, handsomely bound in half-morocco, gilt top, 21s. 


ART AND SONG. A Series of Original highly finished 
Steel Engravings from Masterpieces of Modern English Art, accompanied by a 
Selection of the Choicest Poems in the English Language. Edited by Rosert 
Bett. With 30 Engravings after J. M. W. Turner, R.A., W. Collins, R.A., 
John Martin, etc., printed on India paper. 232 

‘A very sumptuously got-up gift-book. . . . One of the most charming books 

likely to be seen this season.'— Yorkshire Post. é 





New and Revised Edition, with 60 New Illustrations. 
Foolscap 4to, cloth gilt, gilt edges, ros. 6d. 


THE RIVIERA. Eastern and Western. By Hucu 
Macmitian, D.D., LL.D., Author of ‘ Holidays in High Lands,’ etc. New 
and Revised Edition. With nearly 250 Illustrations, including Descriptions and 
Illustrations of the following towns among many others :—Nice, Cannes, Men- 
tone, San Remo. 

* Many books have been written about the Riviera, but none are so full of informa- 
tion and pleasant reading, and so picturesquely illustrated, as that just published.'— 

The Queen. 


Imperial 16mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS MEN. Short Accounts of the 


‘== rise of Famous Firms, with sketches of the Founders. By A. H. Japp, LL.D., 
Author of ‘Industrial Curiosities,’ ‘ Leaders of Men,’ etc. With 8 Full-Page 
Illustrations. 


HEROES OF OUR DAY. An Account of Recent 


Winners of the Victoria Cross. By Watter RicHarps, Author of ‘Her 
Majesty's Army.’ With 8 Full-Page Illustrations by Harry Payne. 


A NEW DAME TROT. ByC. A. Jones. New Edition, 


with 8 Full-Page Illustrations by Miss A. B. Woopwarp. 


Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


ADELINE’S ART DICTIONARY. Containing a Com- 


plete Illustrated Index of all Terms used in Art, Architecture, Heraldry, and 
Archzology. Translated from the French, and Enlarged. With nearly 2000 
Illustrations. 


‘A handy, well-printed, and comprehensive lexicon, with clear, brief, and accurate 
definitions.'—Saturday Review. 


Post 8vo, 5s. 


FRENCH COOKERY FOR LADIES. By Mapame 


Lesour-FawsetT, a ‘Cordon Bleu,’ Author of ‘ Economical French Cookery 
for Ladies. 


*Innumerable valuable recipes.’—Leeds Mercury. 


Price 1s., or cloth silver gilt, 1s. 6d. 
Uniform with ‘ Breakfast Dishes’ and ‘ Savouries and Sweets.’ 


FANCY PASTRY. By Freperick Davies, for 60 years 


Confectioner. 


CAKES AND BISCUITS. By Freperick Davis. 


London; J. S. VIRTUE & CO., Limited, 26 Ivy Lane, E.C. 





THE COLONIAL COLLEGE AND 
TRAINING FARMS (LIMITED), 


HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 
For the Training of Youths for Colonial Life. 
The College owns and farms a fine seaside estate of 1330 acres. 
Prospectus on application to the Resident Director. 





T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR 
WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. 
For Prospectus apply to the Secretary, L.L.A. ScHeme, THE 
UNIvERsITY, ST. ANDREWS. 














[NDIA, CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Ete. 





BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (Lim Tp.) 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION. 


MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 


CALCUTTA, . . Fortnightly ; BAGHDAD, . . Fortnightly 
MADRAS, " ; = BATAVIA, . ° 9 
COLOMBO, . ‘ a BRISBANE, . - 
RANGOON, . ‘ °° ROCKHAMPTON, . a 
KURRACHEE, . - ZANZIBAR, . Fourweekly 


Delivering Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the principal Ports of 
INDIA, BURMAH, EAST AFRICA, QUEENSLAND, and JAVA. 
Every Comfort for a Tropical Voyage. 

Apply to Gray, Dawes & Co., 13 Austin-friars, E.C., and 4 Pall Mall East, S.W. 
or to GELLATLY, HANKEY, Seweit & Co., Albert Square, Manchester, 51 P; 
Mall, and Dock House, Billiter Street, London. 





AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 


THE ORIENT LINE MAIL STEAMERS 


EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 

and COLOMBO. STEAMERS among the LARGEST and FASTEST afloat 
High-Class Cuisine, Electric Lighting, Hot and Cold Baths, Good Ventilation, and 


every comfort. 
> Head Offices— 
F. GREEN & CO., and Fencnurcn AVENUE, 


Managers— | ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., i peo 


DON. 
For passage apply to the latter firm, ats FENCHURCH AVENUE, E.C.; or 
to the Branch Office, 16 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 


xn GMmITH'S 
WORLD-WIDE FAMED 
MAGNETIC BELTS, &c. 
For BRONCHITIS, INDIGESTION, 
RHEUMATISM, DEBILITY, Etc. 


MAGNETIC SUPPORT BELTS FOR LADIES. 
RELIEVE, STRENGTHEN, AND GIVE COMFORTABLE SUPPORT. 

















Thousands of Wy Illustrated 
. wv Descriptive 
Testimonials &§ \\ WY ° Pamphlet 
WZ ZA containing 
fron all Ranks, SS Selection of 
a Testimonials, 


and Classes g°7 \raey Price List, etc., 
G Y \\ \ Gratis and 


of Society. Post Free. 


Lorp CHARLES LENNOX KERR, Scottish Club, London, writes :— 
‘ Having found your Magnetic Appliances to have been of service to 
rheumatic pains generally, you have my cordial permission to use my 
name as a reference.’ 


The Rev. G. W: Guest, The Rectory, Lymm, Cheshire, writes :— 
‘ Dear Sir,—I beg to enclose cheque for the Magnetic Lung Invigorator 
which I received yesterday. The poor man for whom I bought the 
Knee Cap last year was suffering from rheumatism in the knee, which 
quite crippled him at times. Now he can always go about with 


ROBERT SMITH 





4 FREDERICK STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 
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hotel and bydropatbic 


Announcements. 


PPP LDL LD ISI DSS 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


Wellington Hotel, 


Mount Epuraim. 

Under the distinguished a of his Grace the late Duke of Wellington, K.G., 
the leading Nobility and Gentry, etc. etc. The Hotel is 422 feet above sea-level ; 
south aspect; magnificent scenery; elegantly furnished; piano in every sitting- 
room; cuisine, English and French ; wine connoisseur; table d’héte at separate 
tables ; large dairy farm ; supplies daily ; laundry. 

For Tariff, apply to J. BRABY, Proprietor. 





v 





LONDON. 


Langham Hotel, 


PorTLAND Ptacz, W. 
Situated in the most fashionable, convenient, and healthy locality. Artesian 
Well Water. Electric light throughout. Moderate Tariff. 
Table d’Héte 6 to 8 30. Music by the Anglo-Saxon Band. 
Under the Management of WALTER GOSDEN. 





— 
OXFORD. 
e 
Mitre Hotel. 
One of the most 
Economical first-class 
Hotels in the Kingdom. 








Awarded Two International Gold Medals. 


MARSHALL’S 


FAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE 


R: COWIE 


DEALER IN ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
39 QUEENSFERRY STREET 
EDINBURGH 


Invites Inspection of his High-class Collection of Old English, French, and Dutch 
Furniture, comprising Cabinets, Coffers, Tables, Chairs, Chiming Clocks, Mirrors 
and Brackets, Old Persian Mats, Engravings and Bric-4-Brac. 


REFITTED, Fine Irish Linen, 2s.; or very best 
Irish Linen, returned free, ready to wear, 2s. 6d. 
Sample Shirt, any size, post free, 2s. od., 3s. gd., 


4s. od., 5s. od., or 6s. gd. Twilled Night Shirts, 2s. r1d., 3s. gd., 4s. od., or 5s. gd. 
French Print Shirts, with 2 Collars, newest Designs, from 3s. 6d. Better qualities 
equally cheap. LINEN COLLARS AND CUFFS. Best 4-fold Collars, 4s. 6d. 
and ss. 6d. dozen; made exact to pattern, 2s. gd. half-dozen, post free. 

IRISH CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS.—Children’s, 1s. 2d. ; Ladies’, 2s. 3d. ; 
Gents’, 3s. 6d. Hemstitched—Ladies’, 2s. 11d. ; Gents’, 4s. 11d. per dozen. Better 

ualities equally cheap. Price Lists and Patterns of all kinds of Linen Goods and 
lke sent to any part of the world, post free. 


B. & E. M‘HUGH & CO., LIMITED, BELFAST. 

















COFFEE AS IN ARABIA. 


Tuis is quite a different article from the so-called French Coffee, which is usually 
largely adulterated with chicory and burnt sugar, but is prepared from the finest 
description of berries, freshly roasted by ourselves, gives a rich brown liquor, is full 
of strength and delightful aroma. 


SUPPLIED DAILY IF REQUIRED. 
PRICES RECOMMENDED, is. 6d., 1s. 8d., and 1s. rod. 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, 
Tea and Coffee Merchants, 


9 and 11 FREDERIOK ST. and 79 QUEEN ST., EDINBURGH. 
A COMPLETE HOME GYMNASIUM. 


PROFESSOR D. L. DOWD'S 
HEALTH EXERCISER 


For Brain Workers and Sedentary People, both sexes, all ages, 
Athletes or Invalids. Takes up but 6in. square floor room ; new, 
scientific, durable, comprehensive, cheap. Plain, 428. 40,000 
physicians, lawyers, clergymen, editors use and praise it. Cir- 
cular, 40 Illustrations, free.—Prof. D. L. Down, Schdéol of 
Physical Culture, Prestbury Road, MACCLESFIELD. 











44, 43, 5 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE BANK OF CHINA, JAPAN, AND THE STRAITS, 
_Limited. 





CariTat SuBscriBED, . $2,000,000 0 © 
Paw Up, . , ° 251,093 15 © 
Reserve Funp, 223,000 © © 
Unca.iep CapirTAL, 1,748,906 5 © 


Board of Directors. 
Wa. Keswick, Chairman (Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.). 
ADoLF von Anpré& (Messrs. André, Mendel & Co.). 
Ecsert Iveson pm Iveson & Co.). 
Davip M‘Lean (Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank). 
F. D. Sassoon (late Messrs. David Sassoon, Sons & Co.). 
H. D. Stewart (Messrs. Stewart, Thomson & Co.). 
Cuas. H. CAMPBELL, Secretary. 
Head Ofice—31 LomBarp Street, Lonpon, E.C. 
DEPOSITS of £50 and upwards received as follows :— 
44 per cent. for One and Two Years. 
4 ‘a for Three and Four Years. 
5 i for Five Years. 
Interest paid half-yearly. 


MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S. 
11 SourH CHARLOTTE STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 


AFRICAN BANKING CORPORATION (LIMITED). 


REGISTERED CAPITAL, . . $2,000,000. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, ; ‘ £601,670. 
BoarD OF DiRECTORS. 
Epwarp WEss, Esq., Chairman. 
J. D. ALexanper, Esq. | Sir Francis Kwnotiys, K.C.M.G., 
Cvyrit D. Buxton, Esq. 7. 
AvBEerT Deacon, Esq. WILLIAM FITZGERALD Pitcuer, Esq. 
Givpert Farig, Esq. Tuomas Rupp, —_ 
ALFRED GILEs, Esq., M.P. | W. J. THompson, Esq. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 
For two years and upwards, : 5 percent. per annum. 
One year, . 4 " 





| 
| 
| 


‘ : . 4 ” ” 
Six months’ notice, ‘ : ‘ ‘ 4 i s 
Three months’ notice, . “ ‘ . 3 “ ad 


GEORGE WILLIAM THOMSON, Chie/ Manager. 
43 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, Lonpon, E 





FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT. DEBENTURES. 


THE BRITISH CANADIAN LOAN AND INVESTMENT 
COMPANY, Limited. 


INCORPORATED BY AcT OF DoMINION PARLIAMENT. 

SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, ; a ‘ - £332,876 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, . ‘ “ ‘ : ; P 66,249 
RESERVE FUND, . , - , . 4 " 16,848 
A. H. CAMPBELL, Esq., Toronto, President. 

The Company receives Loans of £20 and upwards on Debenture. 

For 3 years at 4 percent. For 5 yeurs and upwards 44 per cent. 
SCOTT MONCRIEFF & TRAIL, W.S., Agents, 

17 Duxge Street, EDINBURGH. 





REALISATION AND DEBENTURE CORPORATION OF 
SCOTLAND, Limited. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL . ; 
Directors. 

Gerorce AuLpjo Jamison, Esq., C.A., Chairman. 
Gerorce Topp Cuieng, Esq., C.A., Edinburgh. 
Davip Cowan, Esq., thechiitaher, Edinburgh. 

OHN M. Crassik, Esq., Merchant, Leith. 

AMES D. Lawrig, Esq., Stockbroker, Edinburgh. 

e Hon. bape? Moncreirr, C.A., Edinburgh. 

A. R. C. Pitman, Esq., W.S., Edinburgh. 

Joun Warrack, Esq., Shipowner, Leith. 
Manager—E. A. Davipson. Secretary—Wwa. B. DuNLoP. 
Accountant—Joun Scott Tait, C.A., of Chiene & Tait, C.A. 
REALISATION DEPARTMENT. 

ASSETS of Bankrupt and Insolvent Estates—of Companies in Liquidation—and 
CLAIMS by CREDITORS in Bankruptcies and Liquidations PURCHASED. 

ADVANCES made on the Security of such Assets. 

DEBENTURE DEPARTMENT. 

The Corporation is prepared to GUARANTEE, SUBSCRIBE for, or undertake 
the ISSUE of Desentures, DEBENTURE STocK, or SHARES OF PUBLIC 
Companigs, &c., and to act as TRUSTEES for Debenture Holders ; also 

To PURCHASE or make ADVANCES on Security of these Obligations. 


Offices—22 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


£505,000. 





THE 
‘DANDIE DINMONT’ 
OLD SCOTCH WHISKY. 


Dr. STEVENSON MACADAM says— 





‘A Genuine, Well-Matured, and First-Class Spirit, free from Fusel 
Oil, and of Pure and Excellent Quality.’ 





Sole Proprietors— 


A. ALEXANDER & (CO., 


LEITH AND LONDON. 











THOMAS JACKSON & SON, CoacH BUILDERS. 


Saloon—150 Lothian Road. Works—70 Fountainbridge. 
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JOHN DRE W, Belfora Carriage Works, 
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LEA & PERRINS SAUCE 


’ 


Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 
















































Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BILACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
| generally. Retail everywhere. 


SPlayeeNaity 


Sold only in 1 oz, Packets and 2, 4,8 o¢., and 14b. Tins, whith 
keep the Tobacco in Jine smnoking condition. 
ASK AT ALL TOBACCO SELLERS, STORES, ETC., AND TAKE NO OTHER. 


SMOKERS ARE CAUTIONED AGAINST IMITATIONS. 


The Genuine bears the Trade-mark ‘Nottingham Castle ' on every Fucket and Tin. 
PLayver’s Navy Cut CIGARETTES in Packets containing 12, 
and Boxes of 24, 50, and 100. 

Ss The following extract from the Review of Reviews, Nov. 1890, is of interest to every Smoker :— 

THE PIPE IN THE WORKHOUSE.—The picture drawn by our Helper of the poor 


~ old man inthe workhouse, pu away at an empty pipe, has touched the heart of some of 
. our correspondents. One = ia from the High Alps, and signs himself ‘ Screw,” 


yss—'1 haye been struck sigyestion in the October number of the ’ 
Reviews for & scheme to se ket union workhouses with tobacco, I x4 











ged by the ordina: ndards, Iam the most selfish of mortals, as I never 
- i aeg for ke charity ; but this scheme of 


Papoose of so-called pi appeals at onct 
sympathies of a hardened and inyeterate er. Werelin London, | would 
start a collecting-box for the fund, and contributions for it on 
intances ; but, unfortunately, my business compels me to be & ¥ 
Continent for the next nine mofit! I wom Deseret, do a little, and w 


but pound of what I consider ING 
“PL YER" NA CUT " (this is not an e's » I 
cheque for the amount.’ 





D ROAD, EDINBU 


ass of Vehicle and Estimates for Repairs supplied on Application. 
NOW READY. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS. 


TWENTY MODERN 


(SECOND SERIES:;) 


MEN. 
, REPRINTED FROM 


THE NATIONAL OBSERVER, 


CONTAINING LITERARY PORTRAITS OF 


LORD TENNYSON. J. G. BLAINE. CECIL RHODES. CHARLES GOUNOD. 
G. R. SIMS. | CARAN D’ACHE. HENRY LABOUCHERE. LEO XIII. 


q 
Q 
° 


Designs of eve 








LORD SALISBURY. GEORGE DU MAURIER. LORD JUSTICE BOWEN. ARCHDEACON FARRAR, 
MR, SCHNADHORST. SALVINL GEORGE LEWIS. M. DE BLOWITZ. 
WALT WHITMAN. HANS RICHTER. MARK TWAIN. 


The GRAPHIC says :— The LITERARY WORLD says :— 
we ~ eee the first collection will turn eagerly to its companion, ie “Clever biit Often seVere sketches.’ 
and, though it is high praise to say so, he will not be disappointed. . . . All We STAR says -— 
the ats are good, and show a knowledge and a faculty for judging men These “ Peony Modern Men” make a clever and interesting book.’ 


which is uncommon in these days.’ The Q EN “ 

LITERARY OPINION says :— e QUE says :— : . ; 
‘The National Observer pn a withhold its hand from dealing justice. They are dealt with in a lucid and independent style, and are excelfent. 

One of its most entertaining features is the ‘‘ Modern Men.” . . . Last year | The LADY says :— 

a ee 4 ed yg Tig ished ; and few who rad that volume are 5 ely ‘ They are brilliantly written.’ 

to forget such work as the appreciation of Sarasate, the ‘‘ monstro clever” aot 

criticism on Mr. Balfour (each in its way a masterpiece both of Giottalnction The ANTI-JACOBIN a he . Sone of dite with esas 

and of prose). . . . The volume before us proves to us that the Odserver’s arm . They are not only smartly done, but often sparkle with apt criticism. 

is not shortened that it cannot hit, nor is its eye blinded that it cannot see The BELFAST ORNING NEWS says :— 

what to praise and what to blame. . . . Whether the reader's opinion jump ‘ Afford enjoyable reading.’ 

or not with The National Observer's, there cannot be a doubt that he will 

recognise that these twenty men are handiéd as they could not but be handled - _ - 


from its standpoint. And there can be no doubt as to the mastery of words, “3 —e 
he SOME PRESS OPINIONS OF FIRST BERIES= 


the wit, the irony, the delight in a deed for a deed’s own sake, and 
marvellous skill in the art of presentation, which is the life of this altogether 

The ATHENZZUM says :— 
* Decidedly clever.’ 


delightful volume. 
PUBLISHER’S CIRCULAR says :— 
‘ All who remember the first series, or who appreciate The National Observer, 
will turn with pleasure to a new Series . . « witty, Shrewd, and ably written, ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE says ic. aie _— 
and worthy of the brilliant paper in which they first saw light.’ “Will set the hero-worshippers shrieking. A book so clever and so packed 
The GLOBE says :— with insight as this must needs be a palpable hit.’ 
‘All More Or less interesting. . . . Agreéably free-spoken.’ ST. STEPHEN’S REVIEW says :— 
‘It is brimful of good things, brilliantly phrased.’ 


The SCOTSMAN says :— 
‘The viands are Srifes . . « but the Sauce with which they afe served is | The GLASGOW HERALD says :— 


alway? piquant, and should please ali but queasy palates.’ ‘ Clever personal sketches.’ 


._ LONDON: EPWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, W.C. 


Printed for the Proprietors by T. & A. CoNsTABLE, Printers to Her Majesty, at the Edinburgh University Press, and 
Published by JoHN Douctas, at the NATIONAL OBSERVER OFFICES, 115 Fleet Street, London, and 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. 


HENRY IRVING. 
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